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LETTERS TO MY GRANDDAUGHTER ON 
THE OLD POETS. 


On SHaksreare’s Soncs. 


[Tux following fragment of a letter belongs to a series 
wrtten by an a ay wee since deceased, to a ing lady 
who lived -with during the late years of his life, and 

. Whatever appears quaint or 

be attributed to his hav van 
D 
various 


one 8 plays 
illustrated by supposing the 
ted for that of Aguecheek 
and vice versa that of Aguecheck, for 
erry Wivesof Windsor.’ The inaptitude of 
one as a lover for Anne Page, and the other as a butt for Sir 
Toby Belch, arenoted with many curloustarns @ phrase.—Ep.] 
PERE is one subject upon which I must say a 
few words before I Anish my letter. I am afraid 
you will press your lips together, and look very 
wicked out of the corners of your eyes, when I 
tell you that I am going to talk of akspeare’s 
sones. In general, I cannot accuse you of show- 
ing any want of deference to my silver locks; 
but it has often struck me, that, whenever I ven- 
tured an opinion upon any thing that had to do 
with music, you seemed extremely irreverent and 
unbelieving. I do not know what you ground 
) bay pa of my incompetence upon ; except 
I be I once remarked that ‘ Nanny, wilt thou 
gang wi’ me,’ was the sweetest of all Scotch airs, 
when you had been playing ‘ Those Evening Bells,’ 
or some other outlandish modern composition, 
that is not Scotch or any thing else. Nothing 
but your youth and your sex can warrant you in 
drawing a conclusion from such slight premises ; 
besides, you little minx, what business had you to 
clieat your old grandfather, and how do you know 
that. my ig tang was not assumed from a fear 
you sbeuld think I was angry with you for the 
trick? The truth is, that in some of the little 
by-paths of musical science, which you young 
ladies are taught to cultivate highly, I am not so 
conversant as some of my equals, and many of 
my inferiors. My notions of time are perhaps 
more comprehensive and profound than minute; 
and I havealwaysupon principleavoided thebigoted 
and invidious practice of distinguishing one pretty 
tune from another, a caution to which I am in- 
debted for thisadvantage among many others, that, 
whenever I hear either of our national airs played 
upon aChristian or Jew’s-harp without the helpful 
ornament of the tongue, ny respect for the on 
of the Sovereign mingles in the one case with my 
— in our naval supremacy ; and in the other, 
my loyalty is rescued from the slightest taint of 
baseness, by the inspiring recollection that Bri- 
tons fully intend never to become slaves. But, of 
that deep musical harmony (of course you under- 
stand me) of that which constitutes the real es- 
sence, principle, soul, and centre truth of music, I 
assure you, my. perceptions are far more acute 
and clear than yours, notwithstanding that you 
were three years and a half a pupil of Moscheles, 
and that your pretty little fingers’-ends have been 
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wearing themselves out with practising ever since 
I knew you. So listen to me while I give you my 
opinion of Shakspeare’s songs. I will begin by 
quoting one which I request youto read attentively : 
‘ O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O stay and hear, your true love’s coming 
That can sing both high and low. 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting : 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 
* What is love? ’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What is to come is still unsure ; 
In delay there lies no plenty : 
‘Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty ; 
Youth's a stuff will not endure.’ 

Now, my dear, Ido not expect you to admire 
this song at all at first reading: I do not say that 
you will ever admire it; but, if you had met with 
It about eight years ago, (you were then verging 
on eleven,) Iam nearly sure you would have 
liked it fifty times better than almost any of 
Moore’s melodies. ‘ But is that a test,’ you will 
say. ‘Am I not a better judge now than I was at 
ten years old? Should I have been able to ad- 
mire ‘‘ As You Like It” then; and did I not ad- 
mire many things then which I must not admire 
now?’ But are you not conscious that there is 
in this respect a difference between the enjoyment 
of music and every other enjoyment? Do you 
remember a single air which delighted you in 
childhood, and has ceased to delight you now? 
Doubtless, there are many compositions with 
which you have become acquainted since. Of 
these, a few, you willreadily allow, strictly speak- 
ing, give you no pleasure; you admire them, 
are astonished at them, but do not love them. 

re are others, I should think by far the ma- 
jority, which, though quite unable to understand, 
you would have been as much in raptures with 
twelve years ago as youare now. It is possible 
that there are one or two others which do not fall 
under either of theseheads; but, if you examine 
your heart even about, then I think you will find 
that the pleasure they afford you is this—that they 
RESTORE TO YOU THE FEELINGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
That this is the main characteristic of ‘musical 
enjoyment—that it is this which makes it dear to 
all the lowly wise, all those who are, mighty in 
meekness—and this, too, which renders all whose 
understandings have outgrown their hearts, who 
are proud of the accessions they have made since 
childhood, .but ashamed of what they were in 
childhood, and careless of what they have lost, 
either incapable of entering into its nature, or 
insensible to its passing excellence I am assured, 
not less from whatI am able to gather of the ex- 
erience of others than from my own, in those 
ew glorious moments—the truth will out—in 
which [ do surrender myself, body and soul, to 
the pleasure of sweet sound, and in those, alas! 
far more frequent hours when I am a rebel—a 
hauglty, conscious rebel—against its influences, 
I know that it is the unwillingness to abdicate, 
even for a few short moments, the vanity of intel- 
lect—the reluctance to do that which is needful 
for all who would draw delight from any spirit- 
ual source—to become even as little children— 
which prevents me from snatching those stray 
gifts of lovingkindness which have been heaped 
up by nature in the revlin of sound for those who 
are not too proud, too mean, to partake of them. 
Oh! what wretched beings we umus}’ be,-to stiut 
out wisdom, at one-of its choicest entrances, from 
our souls, because we willnot undergo a change 





which would {itself bring with it mere strength 
and refreshment than any other, To renew our 
youth! to forget all the stores of sorrow that have 
come to us from without, all those more huge and 
heavy stores that we have husbanded for ourselves, 
to forget the treacheries of others and our own 
sins, and to find again the old fields glistening 
with the early dew, and the old faces bright as 
they were before we or they had conversed with 
coldness, and sorrow, and death! In the Scrip- 
tures, which contain a record of every universal 
feeling of our nature, you will find the ecstacy of 
this feeling spoken of,—not by Isaiah in the loftiest 
mood of his inspiration,—not by St. Paul, though 
he was carried into the seventh heaven and heard 
unspeakable words,—not by the writer of the Apo- 
calypse, though the whole seraphic vision was 
unfolded before hin,—but by the Psalmist, because 
the joy of renewing his youth like the eagles, was 
revealed to him through music. 

You remember that glorious passage which we 
have read together so many thousand times of our 
Own great poet : 

* So in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
That brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 

Now, if you—I do not say have ‘taken in the 
full meaning of this passage, for that neither you 
nor I have ever done—but,. if you have entered at 
all into the spirit which dictated it, and have ob- 
served, moreover, how naturally, and, as it were, 
inevitably, the poet introduces the sound of the 
rolling waters as a part of the idéa which it em- 
bodies, and, lastly, how inextricably blended in 
our feelings the music of the expression is with the 
thought, you will understand why I put forward 
Shakspeare’s songs as one of the most transcendant 
illustrations of his genius. His songs are per- 
fectly, absolutely childlike. The thoughts are not 
linked to each other by the ordinary principles of 
composition. Their — is the logic of a child, 
a simple, free-hearted child, the current of whose 
feclings runs on by its own sweet will, neither 
directed nor turned awry by any prescriptions of 
the understanding. Was Shakspeare, then, igno- 
rant of these laws? Read the dialogue of the 
play I have quoted, and how you will smile at the 
question ! i ow you will be struck with the 
wonderful strictness and coherency of the thought, 
with the transparency of the language through 
which it is reflected! Well, then, think for a 
moment. I have told you that I, a poor, 
feeble old man, with just enough left of an intel- 
lect that was never capacious to assure me that 
it will not last me to the grave, unless my 
dear grand-daughter lends me a portion of 
hers to help it out—JI, not tem removes off 
a child in intellect, am yet so proud of 
the petty distance, that I cannot pass it over, 
and become quite a child, even to have the 
richest banquet that the gods ever provided for 
man. I cannot doit, but fe can! He, the all- 
grasper, who took the guage of all finite ex- 
istence,—he, whose understanding, to use the 
deeply meaning paradox of the inspired writer, 
was according to the stature of a MAN, that isto say, 
of an ANGEL,~he can become a child, ‘can ina 
moment travel” to’that infaney-whieh he has left. . 
farther behind him than any human being before 
him or since. 
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I do not know, my dear Frances, whether you 
will thoroughly understand meaning ; but a 
little additional study of Sha re’s songs, and 
a comparison of them with those which you are 
in the habit of singing, will clear up any confu- 
sion which the muddiness of my language may 
have introduced into your conceptions. Your 
mother has often complained tu me, that, in 
spite of her taste and reason, she could not bring 
herself to like the good sensible words which 
have, of late years, been set to favourite airs, so well 
as the nonsense she had been used to connect with 
them. She attributed this to habit and association 
merely: I believe it arises from a muchtruer and 
worthier feeling. I believe she feels, and, I hope, 
has imbued you with something of the same feel- 
ing, that when an author means to write cleverly 
—when he thinks about the independent value of 
the thoughts which he expressesin the words, when, 
in short, he does not abandon himself wholly to 
the musical feeling, (the necessary consequence 
of which would be, that he must often write 
what the world will call nonsense,) he cannot 
produce a composition which will deserve to be 
married to immortal music. Modern writers 
generally fancy that it is quite compatible with 
their musical taste to show themselves off at the 
same time as wits, gentlemen, and scholars; or, 
if one of them (Why do you look so angry? I did 
not say Mr. Moore) does, in his great condescen- 
sion, consent to be what Shakspeare was proud 
to be—a child—it is such a child! so unlike the 
round, chubby-faced, simple-hearted being to 
whom that name ought to be appropriated—such 
a French-looking creature—such a mere, pert, 
trowsered, flounced, drawing-room miss ! 

My dear, let you and I think it not a conde- 
scension, but ‘a difficult, a glorious attain- 
ment, to become little children. To me, if I were 
not, as I am, taking that other route to childhood 
which makes one regard with a feeling of spite 
and envy at the one we are leaving behind 
us—to me it would be an effort laborious and 
painful indeed; for my mind has been fashioned 
in an age, and in a country, where men calculate 
much and love little, where they think much of 
the progress they are making, butlook back seldom, 
and always with sullen and contemptuous glances, 
upon the point from which they have started. And 
therefore are the men of England and the men 
of the nineteenth century a race among whom 
the fair flower of music vegetates at wide 
intervals and but weakly. We wrap the muddy 
vesture of decay close. round us, lest our busi- 
ness should be interrupted, or our pleasures dis- 
turbed, by the stars quiring to the young-eyed che- 
rubim. Foryou, for the women of England, I trust 
the task is more easy. You are not slaves as we 
are to your understandings ; you have not shut 
your ears and your heart, against the melodies with 
which the whole -universe is overflowing. Qh, 
beware how you ever do s0,—beware, lest in 

lace of that vanity of intellect, the fiend which 
eet us wherever we go,—vyou admit a not less 
subtle demon to your heart and hospitality, —the 
demon of convention, and fashion, and artifice. 
For this is even acrueller foe of all child-like 
and humble feelings: this is even a baser va- 
nity. Love simplicity, my dear girl, love music, 
love Shakspeare ; and then I hope, in addition, 
that you will love me. 





THE DRAMA OF SPAIN. 


Discurso sobre el Influjo que ha tenido la Critica moderna 
en la decadencia del Teatro Antiguo Espanol, y sobre 
el modo con que debe ser considerado para juzgar con- 
venientemente de su mérito peculiar, Por D, A. D. 
Con licencia. Madrid, 1828. 

Tue evil effects which have resulted in this 
country from the imitation of French manners 
and customs, have been by no means the onl 
mischief with which it is chargeable: although 
those evil effects themselves are neither few nor 
trifling; although among them we may reckon, 
in philosophy, the substitution of a lifeless and 





inconsistent scepticism for the enlightened and 
living faith of our forefathers,—in literature, the 
banishment of the energetic verse and prose which 
were indigenous in England, to make way for 
miserable conjunctions disjunctive of epigrams. 
In the other s of Europe also, wherever there 
was any good thing to be destroyed, the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, whose birth-place and 
cradle was France, was as busily at work. Fixing 
the thought, wherever it could, upon the external 
and mechanical properties of things, and empty- 
ing all things of the life and spirituality and 
energy within, till all that was excellent in form 
only it completely swept away, and all that from 
being essentially good was incapable of change 
or destruction, it so choked up and veiled in mists 
of its own raising, that very few persons were 
allowed to suspect the existence of vitality in the 
mass, and yet fewer had courage or skill to pene- 
trate to the life, through all the obstacles which 
surrounded and confined it. This system of me- 
chanical and fragmentary philosophy necessarily 
continued, till it had embraced the whole cycle 
of art and science, subduing, with admirable im- 
partiality, religion and morals, poetry and prose, 
metaphysics and criticism, all of which it laid 
with equal dexterity upon its dissecting-table. 
But, having passed through the whole physical and 
intellectual scheme, and failed throughout of 
solving the problems presented to it, its influence 
has as necessarily begun to wane; and in many 
parts of Europe, a deep insight is now gained into 
many subjects which had hitherto only been con- 
templated through the opera-glass of Parisian 

hilosophy. In Germany and England, though far 
ess in the latter country than in the former, are 
the minds of men emancipating themselves from 
the ignoble bondage in which they have been held, 
and looking into themselves for the guides which 
heretofore they have been taught to seek in the 
dogmas of a material and mechanical system. 
Hence, in these countries, the craving after truth 
which has taken place of the former apathetic 
submission to the verdicts of pedantic dogmatists ; 
hence the renewed speculations upon the nature 
of man, the ardent inquiry into the mystery of 
his being, the philosophical foundations given to 
the esthetic science, and the investigation of the 
true end and method of history, physiology, and 
politics. 

The work which we have placed at the head of 
this article shows that even in Spain the same 
energy is manifesting itself; that even in that 
wilderness some good seed is sown, the earnest 
and pledge of a noble harvest to come. Itisa 
vindication of the national drama of Spain—which, 
like the national drama of every other European 
country, was, during the Jast century, attempted 
to be subjected to the rules of French tragedy— 
from the aspersions which have been profusely 
cast upon it by the Gallicists, or supporters of 
the French school. Such defences had not been 
unfrequent both in Germany and England during 
the reign of Gallicism in those countries; but, 
unfortunately, from being grounded in false no- 
tions, they had never completely set the question 
at rest. Of this we have agood example in Dr. 
Johnson’s preface to Shakspeare, in which he 
attempts to refute the objections to him on ac- 
count of his disregard of the Unities. It was im- 
possible for him not to feel that Shakspeare, Ford, 
and Massinger, were in the right, however, in the 
true spirit of French criticism, M. Voltaire might 
have demonstrated them to be wrong; yet, fur- 
nished as he was with this certainty, by the admis- 
sion of principles which had nothing to do with 
the question, he coutrived to make as bad a de- 
fence of our English stage as could well be put 
forward. Our author informs us that similar at- 
tempts had been made in Spain, which had failed 
for the same reason; that, although the national 
feeling which every man partakes of, had conti- 
nued to convince their defenders of the excel- 
lence of De Vega, Tirso, and Calderon, still, from 
not having developed the true grounds on which 





their defence was to be rested, these critics had 
only confirmed the acrimony with which their 
opponents conducted the attack. In putting him- 
self forward to supply the deficiencies of his coun- 
trymen, which he does with great modesty, he deve- 
lops these true grounds, and applies excellent 
arguments to show, that, the national drama being 
in every country of necessity ‘ the ideal expres- 
sion of the manner of seeing, feeling, judging, 
and existing of its inhabitants, it is impossible 
that a nation should take any pleasure in matters 
represented on the stage, if they are ill accommo- 
dated to the characteristic type of the nation it- 
self ;’ and consequently, that the pretensions of 
the Gallicists to try the Spanish drama by rules 
drawn from the French or Grecian stage are ab- 
surd, and productive of evil results to the drama 
itself: in short, he asserts, and we perfectly coin- 
cide with him in opinion, 

‘ That, as long as the habit shall prevail of regulating 
literature like fashions, by Parisian patterns, the genins 
of nations will create nothing which shall be worthy of 
appreciation either for its greatness or its originelity. 
Let us undeceive ourselves,’ he continues ; ‘ neither 
the preceptorial centos, nor the outcries of Gallican 
critics, nor their extravagantly exclusive systems, have 
ever produced, or ever will produce, the sublime crea- 
tions of a Shakspeare, a Calderon, a Schiller: and for 
what reason? Because the stage must be in every 
country the poetic and ideal expression of its moral 
necessities, and of the pleasures adequate to the manner 
in which its inhabitants exist, feel, and judge, circum- 
stances which all exercise a powerful influence upon 
the poetic inspiration, and which will never result from 
the art, the metaphysical analysis, or the learning, of 
foreign works which are opposed to the character of 
the people.’ 

The manner in which he shows the necessity of 
following the national character, even to the 
destruction of historicai truth, is striking. He 
says, 

‘This may be observed in Calderon’s play, entitled 
“The Arms of Beauty,”’ which is the story of Corio- 
lanus. In it, the hero, resolved to destroy his native 
city, despises the entreaties of bis relations, friends, 
and fellow-citizens, and does not desist from his 
enterprise, till his mother, his wife, and the Roman 
matrons, come and supplicate him for mercy. At len 
Coriolanus yields ; but to whom does he yield? To 
beauty, to love, and courtesy. He raises the siege ; 
moved to this act by no political reasons, but by the 
generosity alone of his chivalric feelings. “He makes 
no stipulations for himself: all is in favour of the 
ladies ; all laws offensive to whom he exacts the repeal 
of from his fellow-citizens, and greater privileges in 
whose favour he insists upon their granting. ‘‘ What 
inconsistency! What anachronism in‘ habits!” the 
critics will exclaim. They are quite in'thé*right; but 
let them give Coriolanus the nde of ‘Amadis; let 
them change the time and the localities; andthus, while 
the notions associated with the Roman history will 
disappear from their sight, the incongruity which, scan- 
Calizes them so much will also vanish. But the 
Spanish public would haye had goed right to complain, 
if Calderon had placed upon the stage.g real Coriolanus, 
since he would then have presented them with u re- 
publican and gentile existence, which could not be 
understood by a monarchical and Christian people ; 
who, in order to appreciate it, would be compelled to 
study in detail the history of Rome and the philosophy 
of its customs.’ 

Having established the assertion that the stage 
is the representation of the national character, he 
traces with a skilful hand the circumstances which 
had acted in Europe generally, and Spain in parti- 
cular, to create the peculiar, character of his 
country, and to give birth to its drama. His re- 
flections on the difference which the spiritual re- 
ligion of the modern world has made in the na- 
ture of its poetry, are very good. 

‘The social organisation which Europe -adopted 
during the middle and chivalric ages, the newehabits 
and customs which people acquired with it, and, above 
all, the universality of the Christian religion, discovered 
to man a vast treasure of notions which had hitherto 
been unknown gave a new direction to thought, and 
laid open to the imagination one enlarged plain where- 
on to raise its poetical creations, whose bases were 
now in spirituality. Upon the complete downfall of 
the ancient governments, they dragged along with them, 
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and buried under their ruins, even the memory of what 
had been: the adoration of personified nature was 
justly proscribed as idolatrous, and the gods of pagan- 
ism were looked upon by the Christians as forms as- 
sumed by the rebel spirit for the perdition of man ; 
consequently, the theogony and mythology of those 

le remained despoiled and stripped of the illusions 
with which it captivated the human heart, which now 
insisted upon looking at them under the terrible as- 
pect of lying and falsehood.’ 

The sage from republican to monarchical 
forms of government, the residence of the Moors 
in Spain, the constant warfare between the people 
of Arabic and Gothic race, the high station which 
women held in the new polity social, with the 
manifold effects resulting these from circumstan- 
ces, are accurately and philosophically described ; 
nad the conclusion is drawn, that the character thus 
formed must create a drama for itself, whose 
elements could no longer be the same as those 
which existed in the Gentile world. We observe 
that this gentleman follows M. Schlegel in cha- 
racterising the ancient mind as placing its ideal 
beauty in symmetrical and harmonious arrange- 
ment ; and we ask with him, 

* How could the same forms be applied to our in- 
ward, sublime, and poetic mode of existence, as were 
fit for a character so constituted as the antique, ground- 
ed as it was upon the external and material alone? 
How can the faith in freedom of will, and the ideal 
universe, express themselves in the same way as the 
submission to a fixed and inexorabl fate, and a world 
of sensations ?” 

The difference between the Gentile and the 
Christian worlds as a general, and the peculiari- 
ties of national character as particular distinc- 
tions, are, then, the true reason why no one fixed 
form can be devised for dramatic poetry; and 
herein Johnson would have found the true answer 
to all objections levelled against Shakspeare for 
his disregard of Aristotle or Longinus. In all 
that poetry has of universal, viz., its independ- 
ent existence in the human mind, they may be 
taken to be competent judges, as all good meta- 
physicians must be; but, when Cs forms but 
their own are considered, we immediately reject 
their arbitrement, conceiving not only that the 
laws of no one national poetry can be forced 
upon another, but that the forms which such 
poetry takes are never forced upon it from with- 
out, but are the outgrowth and necessary proceed 
of the spirit within. 

One problem of some interest still remains to 
be solved: how the Grecian forms could ever be 
received by the French, they as well as other 
European nations being under a Christian and 
monarchical dispensation. This the author does 
in a note, which we shall translate. 

* It will be said, did not France experience equal 
changes in politics and/religion, during the middle ages, 
with the rest of Europe? And yet, in spite of this, it 
has not resisted the introduction of the classic style, 
ant has eschewed the romantic. History must resolve 
this question, and say that, the French theatre having 
formed itself about the middle of the seventeenth to 
the eighteenth century after that country had in a great 
degree modified ‘the social scheme arising from the 
niiddle ages, it is not wonderful that the literature 
should share in the alterations of the national charac- 
ter. In fact, at the epoch in question, France was 
the stage of a multitude of civil wars and revolutions, 
which, separating the people from passive obedience, 
accustomed them to the discussion of political and re- 
ligious questions, leaving to it a greater or less share 
in the government and management of the state. Thus, 
even in the midst of monarchy, the nation became ac- 
customed to a half republican liberty, which permitted 
or tolerated the censure and discussion of all sorts of 

inions. By the introduction and general diffusion 
oF the spirit of analysis, which is as favourable to 
sciences of fact as it is prejudicial to those of imagi 
nation and inward feeling, the French people became 
daily more separated from the monarchical spirit of the 

i and chivalric enthusiasm of the heroic times 
of the middle ages. The study of Greek and Roman 
ligerature had great influence upon these modifications 
of society ; so that, having become general, notions 
and opinions concerning the uses and conditions of 
those ancient republics were so widely diffused, that 





there was scarcely a well-educated Frenchman who did 
not pique himself on knowing more of thie life of Brutus 
or Cassius, than of Du Gueseln or of Chevalier Bayard.’ 

This, he thinks, will account for the adoption 
of Grecian rules by the founders of the French 
drama. We, however, are inclined to take a dif- 
ferent view of the case, and, indeed, at this mo- 
ment have very strong suspicions that the French 
have no national drama at all. We think we can 
observe that there was a total absence of national 
character in France at the time when their tragedy 
came into being: a want of which, the discon- 
tinuance of the Etats Generaux, the gradual sub- 
jugation of the noblesse, and the triumph of 
arbitrary power in the hands of Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and Louis XIV., must be looked to as the causes. 
These circumstances, by destroying the popular 
interest in the Government, and so crushing the 

rinciple of activity throughout the higher and 
ower classes, and concentrating the attention of 
all upon the miserable vanities of the Court, joined 
to the commanding situation which Louis occu- 
pied at the beginning of his reign, will amply ac- 
count for the appearance of ‘ half-republican 
liberty’ which our author observes. Miserable 
in all her internal economy, /a grande nation con- 
soled herself by reflecting how splendid a figure 
she made in the eyes of her neighbours; and, 
while individuals had neither liberty of thought, 
word, nor act, they found for this loss abundant 
recompense in the vanity which prompted them 
to believe themselves the arbiters of Europe and 
the despots of the civilised world. Besides, the 
ferment of the freedom within, having no better 
means of manifestation, broke out into an inor- 
dinate admiration of ancient republicanism ; and 
the French did according to the law by which 
all slaves are usually the loudest talkers about 
liberty: hence they mouthed the sentences of 
Cato and Brutus with great zeal and self-satis- 
faction ; strutted and looked as big as they could, 
and talked of Aristides and Cimon, and became 
declamatory, and philosophical, and stern, and 
atriotic,. all at once, and asserted themselves to 
e the Athenians of the civilised world. Under 
this state of things, the French drama arose, and 
naturally assumed the forms of a stage whose 
externals only they could assume, but whose spirit 
they could by no possibility partake. 

It is with great satisfaction that we hail the ap- 
pearance of this little pamphlet: it is not distin- 
guished by great originality; but it recognises 
principles as foundations for judgment, and res- 
cues criticism from the despotism of words under 
which it has so long laboured. But this is not 
the source of our greatest gratification ; that is 
the evidence which this book supplies of the 
existence in Spain of a germ which cannot perish, 
but must go on increasing in strength till it bears 
fruit an hundred-fold: the feelings and opinions 
which it recognises are connected with the best 
part of our nature and want only cultivation: they 
must ultimately prevail. In the mean time, let it 
be the consolation of this gentleman, that, as an 
excellent metaphysician and a good man, he has 
contributed his share to the future advance- 
ment of his country, and that he will have been 
no trifling benefactor to his countrymen, if he 
can inspire them with some of the admiration he 
feels for Lope de Veja, Tirso de Molina, Moreto, 
and Calderon. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 





The Journal of a Naturalist. 

London, 1829. 

Tus is a most delightful book, on the most 
delightful of all studies, the observation of nature 
in the gardens and fields, where alone her works 
can be correctly studied and justly appreciated ; 
and it is little more than a truism to say that 
there is not a star in the sky, a leaf in the grove, 
or an insect in the sun-beam, which does not or 
may not give origin to feelings, or, as Wordsworth 
beautifully expresses it, to 

* Thoughts that lie too deep for tears.’ 


12mo. p. 396. Murray. 





The author of the book before us is not a closet 
hilosopher, a mere book naturalist, who puts 
imself in ecstacies on the possession of a rare 
specimen or a rare edition: the phenomena of 
nature, everchanging, ever new, are the books. 
which he delights to peruse; and, within the 
narrow boundaries of his village-fields or his 
farm-yard, he finds abundant scope for inqui 
and research into what is frequently over-looked, 
ill-understood, or erroneously explained. A per- 
son of even moderate ingenuity and of the most 
moderate talents, can never be at a loss for a 
subject of inquiry, if he chooses to look around 
him ; but, when zeal, enthusiasm, and cleverness 
meet in an individual, (as they assuredly do in 
our author,) who turns his mind to the contem- 

ation of nature, the results are certain to be no 
ess rich than abundant. 

We are acquainted with no previous work 
which bears any resemblance to this, except the 
Rey. Gilbert White’s ‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne ;” the most fascinating piece of rural writing 
and sound English philosophy that ever issued 
from the press. It was, indeed, this very book, 
as our author confesses, which early impressed 
upon his mind an ardent love for all the ways 
and the economy of nature, and which first led 
him to the constant observance of the rural ob- 
jects around him; and we may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say, that we would not think well of an 
man who derived not from Mr. White’s boo 
some portion of the same spirit, more or less 
ardent as the case might be from previous bias, 
constitutional peculiarity, or accidental oppor- 
tunities. Witt a secluded village-field to ram- 
ble in, and with the work of Mr. White or of our 
author in his hand, we venture to say there are 
few above the rank of the illiterate peasant who 
would not say with Coleridge, 


* Here will I seat myself, beside this old, 
Hollow, and weedy oak, which ivy-twine 
Clothes as with net-work : here will couch my 

limbs, 
Close by this river, in this silent shade, 
And listening only to the pebbly stream 
That murmurs with a dead, yet bell-like sound 
Tinkling, or bees that in the neighbouring trunks 
Make honey hoards.” 


We fully agree with our author, that it is sur- 
prising, amidst our general associations and com- 
mixtures in life, in times so highly enlightened 
as the present, when many ancient prejudices are 
gradually flitting away, as reason and science dawn 
on mankind, that weshould meet with so few, com- 
paratively speaking, who have any knowlcdge of, or 
take the least interest in, natural history ; or, if 
the subject obtain a moment’s consideration, it has 
no ‘abiding place’ in the mind, and is dismissed 
as only fit for children and persons of inferior 
capacity. The natural historian, however, if he 
deserve the character, must attend to something 
more than the vagaries of butterflies and the 
spinnings of caterpillars; his study is one of the 
most delightful occupations which employ a ra- 
tional and inquisitive mind; and perhaps none 
of the amusements of human life are more dig- 
nified than the investigation and survey of the 
workings and ways of Providence: it occupies 
and elevates the mind, is inexhaustible in supply ; 
and, while it furnishes meditation for the closet 
of the studious, gives to the reflections of the 
moralising rambler admiration and delight, and 
is an engaging companion, which will communi- 
cate an interest to every rural perambulation. It 
is not necessary, as our author well remarks, for 
us to live with the humble denizens of the air, 
the tenants of the woods and hedges, or the 
grasses of the field; but to pass them by in 
utter disregard, is to neglect a large portion of 
rational pleasure open to our view, which may 
edify and employ many a passing hour, and by 
easy gradations will often become the source 
from which contemplations of the highest order 
well forth in copious streams. In the work be- 
fore us, this is exemplified in every page: we 
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select a specimen from the author’s winter obser- 
vations. 


* Nov. 10.—Many effusions of the mind have been 
produced by the approach or existence of the seasons 
of our year, which seem naturally to actuate our bodily 
or mental feelings through the agency of the eye, or 
temperature of the air. The peculiar silence that pre- 
vails in autumn, like the repose of wearied nature, 
seems to mark the decline and termination of being in 
many things that animated our summer months ; the 
singing of the bird is rare, feeble, and melancholy ; the 
hum of the insect is not heard ; the breeze passes by 
us like a sigh from nature ; we hear it, and it is gone 
forever. But it is the vegetable tribes, which at this 
season most particularly influence our feeling, and ex- 
cite our attention. We see the fruits of the earth stored 
up for our use in that dull season “in which there will 
be neither earing nor harvest,” the termination and re- 
ward of the labours of man. But this day, November 
10, presented such a scene of life and mortality, that 
it could not be passed by without viewing it as an ad- 
mouition, a display of what had been andis. There 
had oecurred, during the night, a severe white frost ; 
and, standing by a greenhouse filled with verdure, fra- 
grance, and blossom, I was surrounded in every direc- 
tion by the parents of all this gaiety, in blackness, dis- 
solution, and decay. But the very day before, they had 
attracted the most merited admiration and delight by the 
splendour of their bloom and the vigour of their 
growth ; but, now just touched by the icy finger of the 
night, they had become a mass of unsightlyfuins and 
confusion. Once the gay belles of the parterre, they 
fluttered their hour, a generation of existent loveliness ; 
their youthful successors, unpermitted to mingle with 
them, peeped from their retreat above, seeming almost 
to repine at their confinement : they have bloomed their 
day, another race succeeds, and their hour will be ac- 
complished too. This was so perfectly in unison with 
the shifting scenes of life, the many changes of the 
hour, that it seemed inseparably connected with a train 
of reflection, with the precepts which all nature points 
out—her still small whisperings for the ears of those 
that can hear them.’—Pp. 391, 392. 

Every occurrence is turned by our author into 
the subject of some useful or philosophical re- 
flection, or made the basis of a series of observa- 
tions for ascertaining some important fact in 
science, or some interesting result in rural eco- 
nomy. In this point of view, we were much 
pleased with his remarks upon the influence of 
atmospheric changes upon vegetation, and par- 
ticularly with what he says of electricity. 


* The effects of atmospheric changes upon vegetation 
have been noticed in the rudest ages ; even the simplest 
people have remarked their influence on the appetites 
of their cattle, so that to “‘ eat like a rabbit before rain” 
has become proverbial, from the common observance 
of the fact ; but the influence of the electric fluid upon 
the common herbage has not been, perhaps, so gene- 
rally perceived. My men complain to-day, that they 
cannot mow, that they “ cannot any how make a hand 
of it,” as the grass hangs about the blade of the sithe, 
and is become tough and woolly ; heavy rains are fall- 
ing to the southward, and unis rolls around us ; this 
indicates the electric state of the air, and points out the 
influence that atmospheric temperature and condition 
have upon organised and unorganised bodies, though, 
from their nature, not always manifested, all terrestrial 
substances being replete with electric matter. In the 
case here mentioned, it appears probable that the state 
of the air induced a temporary degree of moisture to 
arise from the earth, or to be given out by the air, and 
that this moisture conducted the electric fluid to the 
vegetation of the field. Experiments prove that elec- 
tric matter, discharged into a vegetable, withers and 
destroys it ; and it appeared to me at the time—but I 
am no electrician—that an inferior or natural portion 
of this fluid, such as was then circulating around, had 
influenced my grass in a lower degree, so as not to 
wither, but to cause it to flag, and become tough, or, 
as they call it in some counties, to ‘‘ wilt ;” the farina 
of the grass appeared damper than is usual, by its hang- 
ing about the blades of the sithes more than it com- 
monly does ; the stone removed it, as the men whetted 
them, just at the edge, but they were soon clogged 
again. As the thunder cleared away, the impediments 
became less obvious, and, by degrees, the difficulties 
ceased. The observance of local facts,..though unim~ 
portant in themselves, may at times elucidate perplex- 
ities, or strengthen conclusions.’—Pp. 356, 357. 


We may be permitted to add, that the power of 
electricity over the body is no less if not more 
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important to be studied than its influence on 
mowable grass. In fact, we can never enjoy 
health nor comfort without a proper portion of it 
in the system. When this portion is deficient, 
we feel languid and heavy, and very foolishly 
pronounce a libel on the blood which is quite 
innocent, while we never suspect the damp at- 
mosphere of robbing us of our electricity. Yet 
so itis. In dry weather, whether it be warm, 
cold, or frosty, we feel light and spirited; be- 
cause dry air is a slow conductor of. electricity, 
and leaves us to enjoy its luxuries. In moist or 
rainy weather, we feel oppressed and drowsy; 
because all moisture greedily absorbs our electri- 
city, which is the buoyant cordial of the body. 


To remedy this inconvenience, we have only to 
discover a good non-conductor of electricity, to 
1a <4 its escape from the body; and this we 

ave in silk, which is so excellent a non-conduc- 

tor that the thunder-bolt, or the forked lightning 
itself, could not pass through the thinnest silk 
handkerchief, provided always that it be quite 
dry. Those, therefore, who are apt to become 
low-spirited and listless in damp weather, will 
find silk waistcoats, drawers, and stockings, the 
most powerful of all cordials. Flannel is also 
good, but nothing so powerful as silk. Wash- 
eather is likewise a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, and may be used by those who prefer 
it. But silk is by far the best, and those who 
dislike to wear flannel next to the skin, will find 
equal benefit by substituting cotton shirts, 
drawers, and stockings, with silk ones over them ; 
or, where more heat is required, flannel ones be- 
tween the cotton and the silk, for the silk should 
always be outermost. 


Our naturalist’s observations on animated na- 
ture form more than two-thirds of the volume; 
and, though they are not always novel to those 
who have studied the subject, they usually con- 
tain some interesting allusion, illustration, or 
turn of thought, which cannot fail to please and 
instruct the general reader. The following re- 
marks illustrative of natural theology, struck us 
as being no less beautiful than correct : 

‘ The extraordinary change of character which many 
creatures exhibit, from timidity to boldness and rage, 
from stupidity to art and stratagem, for the preserva- 
tion of a helpless offspring, seems to be an established 
ordination of Providence, actuating in various degrees 
most of the races ‘of animated beings ; and we have 
few examples of this influencing principle more obvious 
than this of the missel bird, in which a creature ad- 
dicted to solitude and shyness will abandon its haunts, 
and associate with those it fears, to preserve its off- 
spring from an enemy more merciless and predaceous 
still. The love of offspring, one of the strongest im- 
pressions given to created beings, and inseparable from 
their nature, is ordained by the Almighty as the means 
of preservation under helplessness and want. Depen- 
dant, totally dependant, as is the creature, for every 
thing that can contribute to existence and support, 
upon the great Creator of all things, so are new-born 
feebleness and blindness dependant upon the parent 
that produced them ; and to the latter is given intensity 
of love, to overbalance the privations and sufferings 
required from it. This love, that changes the nature 
of the timid and gentle to boldness and fury, exposes 
the parent to injury and death, from which its wiles 
and cautions do not always secure it: and in man the 
avarice of possession will at times subdue his merciful 
and better feelings. Beautifully imbued with celestial 
jastice and humanity, as all the ordinations which the 
Israelites received in the wilderness were, there is nothing 
more impressive, nothing more accordant with the 
divinity of our nature, than the particular injunctions 
which were given in respect to showing mercy to the 
maternal creature cherishing its young, when by reason 
of its parental regard it might be placed in danger. 
The eggs, the offspring, were allowed to be taken ; but 
“thou shalt in any wise let the dam go ;”’ ‘‘ thou shalt 
not, in one day, kill both an ewe and her young.” 


‘The ardent affection, the tenderness, with which I 


have filled the parent, is in no way to lead to its injury 
or destruction :’’ and this is enforced not by command 
only, not by the threat of punishment and privation, 
but by the assurance of temporal reward, by promise 
of the greatest blessings that can be found on earth, 
length of days, and prosperity.’—Pp. 248—250. 





The extraordinary care of most animals to keep 
themselves clean, may be remarked by the most 
indifferent observer. The ag nts A gry the 

reater portion of its time in brushing the dust 
rom its wings: the cat, as she sits by the fire, 
employs a part of every day in smoothing her fur; 
birds, whether wild or tame, are frequently seen 
ager their feathers; and most animals ma 
e observed carefully cleaning their young off- 
spring with their tongues—a practice which, in 
the instance of the bear, led to the foolish notion 
that the cubs required to be licked into shape. 
Even where uncleanness characterises any animal, 
it is usually to serve some important parpoee, as 
in the case lately recorded in ‘ The Athenzeum,” 
of the rhinoceros encrusting itself with mud, as 
a us ag from the gad-fly of the Desert. The 
following remarks of our author on this subject 
are excellent : 

* The perfect cleanliness of these creatures is a very 
notable circumstance, when we consider that nearly 
their whole lives are passed in burrowing in the earth, 
and removing nuisances ; yet such is the admirable 
polish of their coating and limbs, that we very seldom 
find any soil adhering to them. The meloe, and some 
of the scarabei, upon first emerging from their winter's 
retreat, are commonly found with earth clinging to 
them ; but the removal of this is one of the first ope- 
rations of the creature ; and all the beetle race, the 
chief occupation of which is crawling about the soil, 
and such dirty employs, are notwithstanding remark- 
able for the glossiness of their covering, and freedom 
from defilements of any kind. But purity of vesture 
seems to be a principal precept of nature, and ob- 
servable throughout creation. Fishes, from the nature 
of the element in which they reside, can coutract but 
little impurity. Birds are unceasingly attentive to 
neatness and lustration of their plumage. All the 
slug race, though covered with slimy matter calculated 
to collect extraneous things, and reptiles, are per- 
fectly free from soil. The fur and hair of beasts in 
a state of liberty and health is never filthy or sul- 
lied with dirt. Some birds roll themselves in dust, 
and occasionally particular beasts cover themselves 
with mire ; but this is not from any liking or inclination 
for such things, but to free themselves from annoy- 
ances, or to prevent the bites of insects. Whether birds 
in preening, and beasts in dressing themselves, be di- 
rected by any instinctive faculty, we know not; but 
they evidently derive pleasure from the operation, and 
thus this feeling of enjoyment, even if the sole motive, 
becomes to them an essential source of comfort and of 
health. ; 

* It may be noted probably by some, how frequently 
I recur to the causes and objects of the faculties, man- 
ners, and tendencies of animate and inanimate things. 
This recurrence springs from no cavil at the wisdom, 
no suspicion of the ffitness, of the appointment, nor, I 
trust, from any excitement to presumptuous pryings 
into paths which are in the great deep, and not to be 
searched out ; but are humbly indulged from the plea- 
sure which the contemplation of perfect wisdom, even 
in a state of ignorance, affords ; aad, if by any consider- 
ation we can advance one point nearer to the compre- 
hension of what is hidden, we infinitely increase our 
satisfaction and delight.’—Pp. 309—311. 

We have remarked several mistakes, chiefly of 
minor importance, in various parts of the work ; 
some of them arising from deficient acquaintance 
with recent discoveries, and others from a slight 
bias towards theoretical speculation; but all these 
sins of omission and commission we are most 
willing to look upon as fully overbalanced by the 
frequent glimpses of originality which gleam out 
in almost every page, and the light, pleasant style 
of good-hearted cheerfulness which such pursuits 
are almost certain to beget, and which charms the 
reader on from page to page, as the gay butterfly 
leads on its juvenile pursuer from flower to 
flower, unwearied and unsatiated. 

We cannot better conclude this notice (which 
we wish we could have afforded. space to extend 
to thrice the length) than in the words of the 
author’s own concluding reflections : 

* Without considering the various sources of enjoy- 
nient and pleasure bestowed upon an- intelligent crea- 
ture, what a scene of glorious display might be opened 
to man through the agency of the eye alone! Motives 
we must abandon, as probably they are beyond our com- 
prehension ; but, were the powers of vision so en- 
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| or cleared as to bring to observation the now 
unknown fabrication of animate and inanimate things, 
what eos eae would be elicited! The seeds, the 
pollen of plants, the capillary vessels and channels of 
their several parts, with their concurrent actions, the 
clothing of various creatures, and all that host of un- 
ived wisdom around us! Yet probably the mind, 

constituted as it now is, would be disturbed by the con- 
stant excitement such wonders would create; but 
at present, though sparingly searched out by the pa- 
tient investigator, and but obscurely seen, they solace 
and delight ; “‘ cheer, but not inebriate.” 

“ Oh good beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair, 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruin’d earth and sinful man : 

How glorious must that mansion be, 

Where thy redeem’d shall live with thee?” 

* And now I think I have pretty well run over my 
diary, the humble record of the birds, the reptiles, the 
plants, and inanimate things around me. They who 
have had the patience to read these my notes, will 
probably be surprised, that I could take the trouble to 

ister such accounts of such things; and I might 
think so too, did I not know how much occupation 
and healthful recreation the seeking out these trifles 
has afforded me, rendering, besides, all my rural 
rambles full of enjoyment and interest : companions 
and intimates were found in every hedge, on every 
bank, whose ‘connections I knew something of, and 
whose individual habits had become familiar by asso- 
ciation ; and thus this narrative of my contemporaries 
was formed. Few of us, perhaps, in reviewing our by- 
days, could the hours return again, but would 
wish many of them differently dis: of, and more 
profitably employed : but I gratefully say, that portion 
of my own passed in the contemplation of the works 
of nature is the part which I most approve; which has 
been most conducive to my happiness ; and, perhaps, 
from the sensations excited by the wisdom and bene- 
volence perceived, not wholly unprofitable to a final 
state, and which might be passed again, could I but 
obtain a clearer comprehension of the ways of Infinite 
Wisdom. [f in my profound ignorance I received such 
i and pleasure, what would have been my 
enjoyment and satisfaction, ‘if the secrets of the 
Most High had been with me, and when by His light I 
had walked through darkness ?”’ ’—Pp. 394—396. 

Our readers, we think, will unanimously agree 
with us, that ‘The Journal of a Naturalist’ is a 
worthy compasiion to ‘White’s Natural History 
of Selborne ;’ and a higher character it would be 
impossible to give. 





SECOND SERIES OF THE TALES OF THE MUNSTER 
FESTIVALS. 


The Collegians, A Novel, &e. 


Ir has been complained of, (and we believe, 
among: others, by ourselves,) that Ireland has had 
ne national literature. This complaint was un- 
justy‘certainly. It is most true that Ireland has 
no title to claim Swift, Berkely, and Goldsmith 
as Irish authors, however, unquestionably, they 
may have beet Irish men. But it ought rather 
to have been said, that Ireland could not have had 
a national literature any more than Otaheite. The 
upper classes were, till lately, imperfect English- 
men, and the lower classes imperfect Irishmen. 
The one ery English books, (English in 
spirit,) and the other none at all. The begin- 
nings at least of an /rish literature were, till with- 
in thirty years, but faintly visible in various dream- 
books, prophecies, and accounts of rogues and 
ees. From the time, however, when the 
Roman Catholics were permitted to be any thing 
better than hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
there have been increasing evidences of literary 
earning and excitement among the ‘ mere Irish.’ 
ey are, in fact, only learning to be a nation ; 
and we are inclined to think that their literature 
is now analogous in character to that of all im- 
mature countries. With the differences in form 
derived from the customs and tastes of the age in 
other parts of Europe, yet all that is inward and 
essential in modern Irish literature, corresponds 
very closely to the ballad poetry which has al- 
ways been the earliest expression of a national 
feeling. Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Banim, both 
persons of remarkable talent, and the latter of a 
power which must, we think, develop itself into 





genius of no ordinary kind,—these authors, 
however different in all other respects, yet are 
alike in this, that all their personages who 
stand out from the national mass, (excepting only 
Lady Geraldine in Ennui,) all those of whom we 
feel that the manner is, and ought to be, English, 
the lords, heroes, young ladies, and walking gen- 
tlemen, are comparatively vague and unmeaning ; 
while every character which helongs purely to 
Ireland, which expresses itself in that strange but 
expressive patois, is admirably vivid and peculiar. 
Like the ballads, all that is genuine in the novels 
is impregnated with a purely national spirit, and 
is valuable only inasmuch as it manifests that 
spirit. Nor let it be said that the language of the 
lower orders of Irish is now English, and that 
therefore the aberrations from the English stand- 
ard are mere surface differences. The grammar 
of this language is indeed nearly the same as that 
of ours; but, in all that constitutes the life and 
difference of language, in vital and characteristic 
idiom, the two languages are as distinct as a forty- 
shilling freeholder of Clare from an English pea- 
sant. This language is employed with most of 
neatness and terseness by Miss Edgeworth, with 
most of strength by Mr. Banim, with most of 
ease and variety by the author of ‘ The Collegians.’ 
The two latter have unquestionably a great advan- 
tage over the lady in the originality and vigour of 
their conceptions; and we are inclined to think 
that, on the whole, they furnish us with a more 
valuable exhibition of Irish character and feeling. 


There are, however, exceedingly important 
differences between these two brilliant writers. 
There is no one living who has a more intense 
and striking conception of situations than the au- 
thor of ‘The O’Hara Tales.’ The strength of 
the Munster Tale-writer lies in dialogue. In de- 
scription, they are about equally happy, and now 
and then equally turgid. In character, while 
Mr. Banim generally exhibits two or three indivi- 
duals of wonderful energy and splendidly pic- 
tured, he is not so skilful as his less popular rival 
in the crowd of inferior personages. 


The book before us contains a striking tale, and 
one very powerfully told. It is very superior to 
any previous performance by the same hand, 
which we happen to be acquainted with. The 
plot is shortly this:—A young man of good fa- 
mily, Hardress Cregan, (the name is not very 
happy,) falls in love with Eily O’Connor, a beau- 
tiful girl of very inferior rank to his own. He 
sees her in secret, and persuddes her to elope 
with him from her father’s house. He then con- 
veys her to a lonely farm-house at no great dis- 
tance from his home, where he wishes her to live 
in retirement until he can break the matter to his 
mother (the stronger spirit of his parents) and ap- 

ase heranger. Atthistime, Anne Chute, abeauti- 
ul, highly-born,and accomplished heiress,the com- 
panion of his childhood, comes on a visit to his mo- 
ther. She is secretly attached to Hardress, and the 
maternal influence is resolutely exerted to induce 
him to follow his fortune, and win Miss Chute’s 
hand. He has not courage to declare his mar- 
riage, and only speaks of promises and pledges, 
which his mother urges him to despise. He is 
delighted by the elegant cultivation of the heiress’s 
mind and manner, flattered by her preference of 
him to a thousand rivals, weary of the ignorance 
of his amiable wife, and ashamed of her origin ; 
and he gives a humble dependant to understand 
that he wishes her to be got rid of, his words 
conveying a desire that she should be sent to 
America, while there is evidently some darker 
meaning inhis mind. She disappears; and, from 
this time, amid some strange fits of passion, which 
are very vigorously delineated, he approaches to 
the crisis of his marriage with Miss Chute. In 
the mean time, the body of Eily is discovered ; an 
investigation takes place, and, after some delay, 
Danny Mann, the murderer, is apprehended. 
He escapes, however, by Hardress’s agency," and 
promises to leave the country, The young man 
soon after meets him again, and, in tie, ery at 





SS 
still finding him in Ireland, strikes him. Danny, 
thereupon, gives himself up to justice, andinforms 
against his master, who is seized on his wedding- 
day, and transported for life. Miss Chute, a 
reasonable delay having intervened, marries a 
lover whom she had formerly rejected, Kyrle 
Daly, another uncouth name, and the second 
‘ Collegian.’ 

The various pictures into which this story is 
thrown, are generally of great depth and beauty. 
The artist has a free oe potent pencil; and, as 
the figures are arranged with care and spirit, so all 
the accessories are admirable. The dialogue is 
always abundant and lively, and amply exhibits 
the character in the mind of the author. For the 
personages themselves, there is much less to be 
said. The different periods of the same cha- 
racter are inconsistent with each other; and the 
love of the women, especially, is very feeble. 
Eily O’Connor is weak and passive to an absurd 
degree. Miss Chute is not very impassioned, and 
we observe in her an instance of a propensity, 
remarkable in several of the best Irish novels, 
that of making young ladies be in love with two 
ny at the same time. We are not young 

adies ; but we are inclined to think that sincerity 

and permanence in first love is possible; and, at 
all events, we are sure that the belief in that pos- 
sibility is, if a delusion, yet among the most 
agreeable. Hardress Cregan, again, does not ap- 
pear to us to hang together. There is, indeed, 
no particular portion of this or any other cha- 
racter in the book which is not displayed with 
great ability. But the different portions are in- 
consistent, and we are not sure that the state of 
his mind, after his alienation from Eily O’Connor, 
would be natural to any man in any circumstances. 
Yet, as to force of colouring, it is one of the 
most extraordinary parts of a work, the whole of 
which is untamed, impressive, and various, in no 
ordinary degree. We quoted an extract from the 
beginning of the work last week. This is in a 
different style. 

‘ The hospitalities of Castle Chute were on this even- 
ing called into active exercise. If the gravest occasion 
of human life, the vigil of the dead, was not in those 
days always capable o} oe the impetuous spirit 
of enjoyment so much inddlged ‘in Irish society, how 
could it be expected that a mere anxiety for the interests 
of justice could interrupt theflow of their social gaiety ? 
Before midnight, the house rang with laughter, melody, 
and uproar, and, in an hour after, every queue in the 
servant’s hall was brought into a horizontal position. 
Even the three that. stalked guard were said to os- 
cillate on their posts with an ominons motion, as the 
bells in churches forebode their fall when shaken by an 
earthquake. 

* Hardress continued too unwell to make his appear- 
ance, and this circumstance deprived the company of 
the society of Anne Chute, and, indeed, of all the 
ladies, who took a quiet and rather mournful cup of 
tea by the drawing-room fire. The wretched subject 
of their solicitude lay burning on his bed, and listening 
to the boisterous sounds of. mirth that proceeded from 
the distant parlour, with the ears of a dreaming 
maniac. 

‘The place in which his former boatman was 
confined had been a stable, but was now be- 
come too ruinous for use. It was small, and 
roughly paved. The rack and manger were 
yet attached to the wall, and a few slates, displaced 
upon the roof, admitted certain glimpses of moonshine, 
which fell cold and lonely on rough, unplastered 
wall and eaves, making the house illustrious, like that 
of Sixtus the Fifth. Below, on a heap of loose straw, 
sat the squalid prisoner, warming his fingers over : 
small fire, heaped against the wall, and listening in s'- 
lence to the unsteady tread of the sentinel, as he strod 
back and forward before the stable-door, and humme:! 
with an air of suppressed and timid joviality, the word.. 

** We won’t go home till morning, 

We won’t go home till morning, 

We won't go home till morning, 
Until the dawn appears |” 

‘ A small square window, closed with a wooden bar 
and shutters, was to be found above the rack, ani 
opened on a hay-yard, which, being raised considerably 
A a8 the leyel of the stable-floor, lay only a few feet 
beneath this aperture. Danny Mann was in the act of 
devouring a potatoe reekirg hot, which he had cooked 
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in the embers, when a noise at the window made him 
start, and set his ears like a watch-dog. It was re- 
peated. He stood on his feet, and crept softly into a 
darker corner of the stable, partly in superstitious ap- 
prehension, and partly in obedience to an impulse of 
natural caution. In a few minutes one of the shutters 
was put gently back, and a flood of mild light was 
poured into the prison. The shadow of a hand and 
head were thrown, with great distinctness of outline, 
on the opposing wall; the other shutter was put 
back, with the same caution, and, in a few moments, 
neatly the whole aperture was again obscured, as 
if by the body of some person entering. Such, 
in fact, was the case; and the evident substan- 
tiality of the figure did not remove the superstitious 
terrors of the prisoner, when he beheld a form 
wrapt in white descending by the bars of the rack, 
after having made the window close again, and 
the apart ment, in appearance at least, more gloomy 
than ever. 

* The intruder stood at length upon the floor, and 
the face, which was revealed in the brown fire-light, 
was that of Hardress Cregan. The ghastliness of his 
mouth and teeth, the wildness of his eyes, and the 
strangeness of his attire, (for he had only wrapped the 
counterpane around his person,) might, in the eyes of 
a stranger, have confirmed the idea of a supernatural 
appearance. But these circumstances only tended to 
arouse the sympathy and old attachment of his servant. 
Danny Mann advanced towards him slowly, his hands 
wreathed together, and extended as far as the sling 
which held the wounded arm would allow, his jaw 
dropt—half in pity and half in fear, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

* ** Master Hardress,”’ he said at length, ‘‘ is it you 
I see dat way?” 

‘ Hardress remained for some time motionless as a 
statue, as if endeavouring to summon up all his cor- 
poreal energies to support him in the investigation 
which he was about to make. 

** Won't you speak to me master?” continued 
the boatman, “‘ won’t you speak a word itself? "Twas 
all my endeavour since | came hether to thry an’ get 
’em to let me speak to you. Say a word, master, if it 
is only to tell me ’tis yourself that’s there !”” 


*** Where is Eily?” murmured Hardress, still 
without moving, and in a tone that seemed to come 
from the recesses of his: breast, like a sound from a 
sepulchre. 

‘The boatman shrank aside, as if from the eye of 
Justice itself. So’ suddenly had ‘the question struck 
upon his conscience, that the inquirer was: obliged to 
repeat it, before he could collect his breath for an an- 
swer. } 

* “* Master Hardress, I tought, after I parted you 
dat time—” paar 

« “ Where is Eily ?’ muttered Hardress, interrupt- 
ing him. 

* « Only listen to me, Sir, one moment—” 

* «¢ Where is Eily ?” 

**€ Oh, vo! vo!” 

‘ Hardress drew the counterpane around his head, 
and remained for several minutes silent in the same 
attitude. During that time the drapery was scarcely 
seen to move, and yet hell raged beneath it. A few 
moans of deep, but smothered agony were all that 
might be heard from time to time. So exquisite was 
the sense of suffering which these sounds conveyed, 
that Danny sank trembling on his knees, and re- 
sponded to them with floods of tears and solibing. 

** * Master Hardress,” he said, ‘if ‘there’s any 
thing that I can’ do to make your mind aisy, say the 
word. I know dis is my own business, an’ no one 
else’s. An’ if dey find me out, itself, dey’ll never be 
one straw de wiser of who advised me to it. If you 
tink I'd tell, you don’t know me. Dey may hang me 
as high as dey like ;—dey may flake de life out o’ me, 
if dey please, but dey never ’li get a word outside my 
lips of what it was dat made me do it. Didn’t dey 
try me to-day, an’ didn’t I give ’em a sign o’ what 
I'd do?” 

* ** Peace, hypocrite!” said Hardress, disgusted at. 
a show of feeling to which he gave no ¢réedit.) “ Be 
still, and hear me. For many years bak, it has been 
my study to heap kindness upon you: . For which of 
those was it, that you came to the defermination of 
involving me in’ ruin, danger, and remorse for all thy 
future life,—a little all, it my be, certainly >” 

‘It would seem from the mabner-in which Danny 
gaped and gazed on his master, while he said these 
words, that a reproach was one of the last things he 
had expected to receive from Hardress. Astonish- 
ment, blended with something like indignation, took 





one of the compassion which before was visible upon 
is countenance. 

* «1 don’t know how it is, master Hardress,” he 
said, ‘‘ Dere are some people dat it is hard to plase. 
Do you remember saying anyting to me at all of a 
tlme in de room at de master’s at Killarney, Master 
Hardress? Do you remember givin’ me a glove at 
all? [had my token, surely, for what { done.” 

* So saying, he drew the glove from the folds of his 
waistcoat, and handed it to his master. But the latter 
rejected it with a revulsion of strong dislike. 

* ** T tought I had ears to hear, dat time, an’ brains 
to understand,” said Danny, as he replaced the fatal 
token in his bosom, “‘ an’ I’m sure, it was no benefit 
to me dat dere should be a hue and cry over de moun- 
tains after a lost lady, an’ a chance of a hempen cravat 
for my trouble. But I had my warrant. Dat was 
your very word, master Hardress, warrant was’nt it ? 
* Well, when you go,’ says you, ‘ here is your warrant.’ 
An’ you ga’ me de glove. or’nt dem your words ?” 


* «* But not for death,” said Hardress. “ I did not 
say for death.” 
*** Town you did’nt,” returned Danny, who was 


aroused by what he considered a shuffling attempt to 
escape out of the transaction. “ I own you did’nt. I 
felt for you, an’ I would’nt wait for you to sayit. But 
did you mane it ?” 

*** No!” Hardress exclaimed, with a burst of sud- 
den energy. ‘‘ As I shall answer it in that bright 
heaven, I did not. If you crowd in among my accusers 
at the judgment-seat, and charge me with that crime, 
to you, and to all, I shall utter the same disclaimer, 
that I do at present. I did xo¢ mean to practise on her 
life. As I shall meet with her before that judge, I did 
not. I even bade you to avoid it Danny. Did I not 
warn you not to touch her life?” 

* “You did,” said Danny, with a scorn which made 
him eloquent beyond himself, “an’ your eye looked 
murder while you said it. After dis, i never more wil} 
look in any man’s face to know what he mains. After 
dis, I won’t believe my senses. If you'll persuade me 
to it, ’llown dat there is nothing as I seeit. You may 
tell me, I don’t stand here, nor you dere, nor dat the 
moon is shining through dat roof above us, nor de fire 
burning at my back, an’ I'll not gainsay you, after dis. 
But listen to me, Master Hardress. As sure as dat 
moon is shining, an’ dat fire burning ; an’ as sure as I’m 
here, an’ you dere, so sure de sign of death was on your 
face dat time, whatever way your words went.” 

‘From what could you gather it?’ said Hardress 
with a deprecating accent. 

*«* From what? From everyting. Listen hether. 
Did’nt you remind me den of my own offer on de Pur- 
ple Mountain a while before, an’ tell me dat if I was to 
make dat offer again, you'd tink different? An’ 
did’nt you giv’ me de token dat you refused me den? 
Ah, dis is what makes me sick, after 1 putting my neck 
into de haltar for a man. Well, it’s all one. An’ now 
to call me out o’ my name, an’ tell me I done it all for 
harm! Dear knows, it was’nt for any good I hoped 
for it, here or hereafter, or for any pleasure I took in 
it, dat it was done. And talkin’ of hereafter, Master 
Hardress listen to me. Eily O'Connor is in Heaven, 
an’ she has told her story. Dere are two books kept 
dere, dey tell us, of all our doings, good and bad. Her 
story is wrote in one o’ dem books, an’ my nawe, (I’m 
sore afeerd,) is wrote after it; an’ take my word for 
dis, in which ever o’ dem books my name is wrote, 
your own is not far from it.” 

‘As he spoke those words, with an energy beyond 
what he had ever shown, the fire fell in, and caused a 
sudden light to fillthe place. It shone, ruddy brown, 
upon the excited face, and uplifted arm of the deformed, 
and gave him the appearance of a fiend, denouncing on 
the head of the affrighted Hardress the sentence of eter- 
nal woe. It glared likewise upon the white drapery of 
the latter, and gave to his dragged and terrified features 
a look of ghastliness and fear that might have suited 
such an occasion well. The dreadful picture continped 
but for a second, yet it remained engraved upon the 
sense of Hardress, and, like the yelling of the hounds, 
haunted him, awake and dreaming, to his death. The 
fire again sunk low, the light grew dim. It came like 
a dismal vision of the ephialtes, and, like a vision, faded. 

~‘ They were aroused from the patise to which this 
slight ineident gave occasion, by hearing the sentinel 
arrest his steps as he passed before the door, and re- 
main silent im his song, ‘as if in the act of listening. 
. *** All right within there ?” said the sentinel with his 
head to the door. 

‘“ All’s right your way, but not my way,” returned 
Danny, sulkily. 

‘In a few minutes they heard him shoulder his mus 





ket once again, and resume his walk, humming with 
an air of indifference, the same old burthen :— 
“We wo’nt go home till morning, 
Until the dawn appears.” 

‘ Hardress remained gazing on his servant for some 
moments, and then said in a whisper : 

***He has not heard us, as I feared. It: is little 
worth, at this time, to consider on whom the guilt of 
this unhappy act must fall. We must at least avoid the 
shame, if possible. Could I depend on you once again, 
if I assisted in your liberation, on the understanding 
that you would at once leave the country ?” 

‘The eyes of the prisoner sparkled with a sudden 
light. ‘* Do you tink me a fool?” he said. ‘“‘ Do you 
tink a fox would refuse to run to earth, wit the dogs at 
his bush ?” 

* « Here then !” said Hardress, placing a purse in his 
hand, ‘‘ I have no choice but to trust you. This window 
is unguarded. There is a pathway to lead you through 
the hay-yard, and thence across the field in the di- 
rection of the road. Depart at once, and without far - 
ther question.” 

* « But what'll Ido about that fellow ?’’ said Danny. 
‘* Dat sentry comes by constant dat way you hear him 
now, axing me if all’s right ?” 

* «] will remain here and answer for you,” said - 
Hardress, ‘‘ until you have had time to escape. In the 
mean time, use your utmost speed, and take the road 
to Cork, where you will be sure to find vessels ready 
to sail. If ever we should meet again on Irish soil, 
it must be for the death of either, most probably of 


*** An’is dis de way we part after all?” said Danny, 
** Well, den, be it so. Perhaps after you tink longer of 
it, master, you may tink better of me.” 

* So saying, he sprung on the manger, and ascended 
(notwithstanding his hurt), with the agility ofa monkey, 
to the window. A touch undid the fastening, and’in a 
few moments Hardress became the sole occupant of the 
temporary dungeon. 

‘He remained for a considerable time, leaning with 
his shoulder against the wall, and gazing with a vacant 

on the decaying fire. In this situation, the sentinel 
challenged several times in succession, and seemed well 
content with the answers which he received. But the 
train of thought which passed through the mind of 
Hardress became at length so absorbing that the chal- 
lenge of the soldier fell unheard upon hisear. After 
repeating it without avail three or four times, the man 
became alarmed, and, applying the butt of his musket 
at the door, he forced it without much effort. His as- 
tonishment may be conceived, when, instead of his little 
prisoner, he beheld a tall figure wrapt in white and a 
hastly face on which the embers shed a dreary light. 

e fellow was a brave soldier, but (like all people ef 
that class in his time) extremely superstitious. His 
brain, moreover, was heated with whiskey punch, and 
his imagination excited by numberless tales of horror 
which had been freely circulated in the’servant’s hall. 
Enough only remained of bis presence’ ‘of mind, to 
enable him to give the alarm by firing bis musket, 
after which he fell senseless on the pavement, Har- 
dress, no less alarmed on his own part, started into 
sudden energy, and climbling to the window, with an 
agility surpassing that of the fugitive, hurried off in the 
direction of his sleeping chamber. 

‘ There were few in the house who were capable of 
adopting any vigorous measures on hearing the alarm. 
Hastening to the spot, they found the sentinel lying 
senseless across the stock of his musket, the stable 
door open, and the prisoner fled. The man himself 
was enabled, after some time, to furnish a confused 
and broken narrative of what he had seen, and his 
story was in some degree confirmed by one of his 
comrades, who stated that at the time when the shot 
was fired, he bebeld a tall white figure gliding rapidly 
amongst the hay-stacks towards the end of the little 
enclosure, where it vanished in the shape of a red 
heifer.’—Pp. 195—212. 





MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS DUBARRI. 


Memoirs of the Countess Dubarri. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 

1828. 

Tue present period mi 
Golden Kee of Memoirs. Never were they pub- 
lished in greater abundance, never were they read 
with more avidity, especially when filled with 
scandal. Now-a-days, every one calls up his re- 
collections to commit them to paper; and the 
common object of all is, who shall most success- 
fully explore the haunts of shame, error, vice, 
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and intrigue, and, by indiscreet disclosures, fur- 
nish for malignity. Unfortunately for the 

ers, the events of the close of the 18th 
century, and the eee | of the 19th, and the 
important persons who, during that period, were 
connected with the court and with diplomacy, are 
but little adapted to figure in such works. Some 
there are concerning it,—but they are mere small- 
talk,—old recollections without any attraction 
for curiosity,—the authors of which endeavoured, 
by disclosures which they took good care to 
make complete or true, but which might easily 
have been dispensed with, to arrive at a spe- 
cies of immortality of which they will never 
know the eee. But the memoirs of the 
age of Louis XV. possess a character altogether 
peculiar. That was the time when the favourites 
of the prince were the only persons who could 
make recitals full of interest, and charm, and 
truth,—when love and politics withdrew the veil 
from their faults and failings. For them, or by 
them, every thing was done. Their boudoirs 
were the cabinets of the monarch and his minis- 
ters: all the gallants of the court, and the hoa 
roués of the regency, shouldered or insinuate 
themselves into their saloons. 

Among those favourites, the Marchioness of 
Pompadour and the Countess Dubarri, having 
longest kept possession of the prince, have been 
pleased to make disclosures to us both curious 
and gay, and have sketched, with a vivid and 
skilful pencil, the portraits of persons, some of 
whom were raised by credit, while others, in spite 
of their lofty birth and haughty feelings, crawled 
at their feet. Madame Dubarri has left us some 
memoirs truly written, in the form of an episto- 
me journal, which the Paris booksellers have 
published, judiciously substituting the conve- 
nient plan of division into chapters, with sum- 
maries prefixed, but in which, with a puritanism 
rather misplaced, they have purged the style of 
the authoress, which is always spirited, and fre- 
quently picturesque. 

Louis XV., who was so much se by love 
when he came to the throne, and during the re- 

ency and the ignoble domination of Cardinal 

ubois,—Louis XV., who so little deserved the 
name of ‘ well-beloved,’ which the stupid vulgar, 
or his base and flattering courtiers, gave him,— 
an indolent king, an uneasy and a jealous father, 
and the unsafe friend of his young companions,— 
whose love was pleasure, whose religion terror, 
—enfeebled by his ions,—leaving either to his 
ministers or his mistresses the reins of govern- 
ment,—at once a devotee and a libertine, with- 
out giving, like his predecessor, the air of the most 
seductive gallantry and passion to his adulterous 
amours,—incessantly swelling, by his profusion, 
the debt ef the state without contriving any 
means for its liquidation,—contributing to give 
a falée direction to continually increasing know- 
ledge,—affecting indifference for men who, by 
the splendour of their talents and the liveliness 
of their imaginations, did honour to his reign ;— 
such a prince, when once he had got rid of his 
scruples, (for he entertained them a long time,) 
coal not but bring on the reign of favouritism 
and depravity. The ladies of his court were first 
the objects of his desires. Five sisters of the 
pome  Ee Nesle, whose fortune was not equal to 
their birth, and whom nature, though with much 
diversity, had endowed with her most precious 
gifts. had the most easy access to the queen. 

adame de Mailly, the eldest of them, good, 
simple, free from artifice, liable to weakness, 
but capable of great constancy, was the first 
mistress of the young prince.. The courtiers had 
but little fear of any ascendancy that she might 
gain: she was not pretty. This intrigue was in- 
volved in mystery ; but the second sister, Made- 
moiselle De Nesle, afterwards Marchioness of Vin- 
timilla, had already, in the retirement of a con- 
vent, conceived the ‘plan of becoming Ma- 
dame De Mailly’s rival. Divested of timidity, 
now flattering the prince and now his ministers, 
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now pretending gaiety and now decorum, she 
made a conquest of the king, who, then taking 
the first bold step in the career of scandal, pub- 
licly avowed her as his mistress. She died. 
Mademoiselle De la Tournelle, blooming with 
beauty, and pretending to blush at the example 
of her two sisters, aspired to replace them. She 
inflamed the monarch by the indifference with 
which she pretended to receive his homage; 
but, yielding at length after she had sufficiently 
resisted, she was created by her royal lover, 
Duchess of Chateauroux. She also was over- 
taken by death. The King was, for a long 
inconsolable for this loss; but, the dissipation of 
a brilliant and corrupt court having effaced the 
sad impression from his mind, and wakened him 
to the necessity of fresh delights, he formed a 
lan for the conquest of the remaining sister. 
he Duke de Richelieu, who prided himself on 
having been intrusted with this infamous affair, 
was righteously doomed to the shame of its mis- 
carriage. She was replaced by the Marchioness 
D’Etiolle, afterwards Duchess de Pompadour, who, 
though a stranger, from taste and education, to 
the art of governing, rapidly attained an em- 
ire as absolute as that of the Cardinal De 
leury. The first use that she made of her power 
was to co-operate with the Duke de Chviseul in 
the expulsion of the Jesuits. She also died; and 
Louis XV., who had shown so great an attach- 
ment to her, manifested his extreme insensibility 
by exclaiming as the funeral passed, ‘The Mar- 
eaubest will have fine weather for her journey 
to-day !’ 

Soon after, the Queen died; and, while the 
courtiers were plotting to dissipate the ennui of 
the old King by the exhibition of /ées, a young 
courtesan stole into the royal bed, intoxicated his 
senses, obtained, by voluptuous refinements, a 
firmer empire than love itself would have yielded 
her, and became, without hoping, and, perhaps, 
without desiring it, the arbitress of the destinies 
of France. Her name was Mile. Lange, and she 
lived with one of the corruptest men in the capi- 
tal, the Count Dubarri, whose last resource was 
to rent a gambling-house ; where, in order to in- 
crease its celebrity, he used to exhibit Mlle. 
Lange, whose beauty was amazingly striking, not- 
withstanding early prostitution. So speaks a 
severe historian of the heroine of whose memoirs 
we are about to give some account; who, though 
the successor of so many women, renowned as 
well for their wit as for their beauty, obtained 
4 still greater ascendancy over the old King than 
they. 

It will be curious to see how Madame Dubarri 
judges herself in the letters which she addresses 
to her friend M. De N——, and in which, de- 
spising concealment and mensonges de position, 
this woman, who paid so dearly for her bad fame, 
relates without disguise whatever she has seen, 
whatever she has said, whatever she has done, 
under the persuasion that the royal favour puri- 
fied her past life, and absolved her by anticipa- 
tion from the consequences of all subsequent aber- 
rations. ‘I will not,’ says she, ‘imitate the ex- 
ample of De Stael, of whom it is said, that she 
only painted herself to the bust. I wish to give 
a full-length portrait of myself.’ 


The history of her scandalous life is the history 
of almost all the distinguished ladies of her time. 
We give the following anecdote to justify our 
opinion, and to show the style and manner in 
which Madame Dubarri makes her disclosures. 

* * . * e 


(The French Correspondent to whom we are indebted for 
this review had here introduced an extract, which we doubt 
not might have been published with great innocence ina 
Parisian Journal. But we are not quite persuaded that the 
purity of a reviewer’s intentions is a sufficient excuse for an 
editor in giving insertion to passages which would affront the 
feelings of those readers whose feclings are most entitled to 
respect and deference. At the risk, therefore, of appearing 
ridiculously puritanical to our friepds in France, and with 
certainty of making the review much less lively in the es' - 
tion of many friends in England, we have ventured to put an 
abrupt period to this article.—Ep.] 
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THE DRY ROT. 


The Cause of Dry Rot Discovered: with a pee 
of a Patent Invention for preserving Deched Vesseis 
JSrom Dry Rot and Goods on board from by 
Heat. By John George, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 
8vo., pp. 186. Longman and &o. London, 1829. 
A pry subject, most people may think and say ; 
but, in the hands of Mr. George, it has proved so 
far otherwise, that we have not lately seen a work 
written with more animation, though he never 
wanders for a single line from his subject in 
search of embellishment. He is no less philoso- 
phic in his views than graphic in stating them ; 
and, if he is a young man, and can speak as well 
as he can write, we have no doubt that he will 
soon rise and succeed in his profession, as well, if 
not betier, than in preserving ships, &c., from 
dry-rot. Mr. George was led to the investigation 
of the cause of diy-rot, by remarking its progress 
in the door of a wine-cellar belonging to him in 
Chancery-lane. Upon his first discovery of the 
state of the door, which looked ‘as dry as kecks,” 
he began to turn the subject in his mind in the 
following ingenious manner : 


“It cannot be the wet, because the wet has never 
touched the decayed part. The paint on the door has 
kept the wet even from touching any part of the tim- 
ber itself ; till now, that, from having become so com- 
pletely rotten as not to be able any longer to retain its 
own shape and original form, it has shrunk and crack- 
ed, and even now the wet does not appear to have 
entered the crack, and reached the rotten part. If-it 
were the wet, must it not have decayed the: outside 
first, just as it rusts iron, while the interior rémains 
sound? But here the outside is the soundest part, and 
it showed no symptom of decay till after the interior 
had become completely rotten, so completely so as 
for the surface to have shrunk inwards from the loss 
of substance in the interior, and for want of internal 
support, or perhaps from the same cause, to have 
been pressed inwards by the weight of the atmosphere. 
Then, can it be the air that has done it? There are 
the same answers to this supposition as to the former ; 
namely, that the paint has kept the air from coming into 
any actual contact with the timber, and that it is the 
interior of the timber that has first become rot- 
ten. Itcannot be the want of air, because the air al- 
ways has been in contact with it as much as it can be 
in contact with timber painted ; and, if it were this, all 
painted timber must become dry-rotten, which is not 
found to be the case. Can it be the want of a circula- 
tion of air? I should think not. I cannot understand 
how the want of the air being in continual motion, or 
being commonly in motion, against the outside of tim« 
ber, can rot it in the interior, without first decaying 
the outside. Is it foul air? Tlie same answer applies, 
that, if so, we should naturally expect it to decay the 
outside first; to decay that which it touched, and not 
that which it did not touch. Besides, there is no foul 
air here that I can perceive. The servants’ water- 
closet, indeed, is just within the outer vault ; and, some= 
times when the water-cock is neglected to be turned, 
the common smell of a privy is very perceptible. But 
the water-closet is close to the outer door, which is not 
dry-rotten, whilst it is nine or ten feet distant from the 
inner door, which is so. Besides which, I never heard 
that the dry rot was particularly prevalent in places of 
this description. 

‘ Again, it can neither be the light nor the darkness 
of the place that has caused the rot. For, with res 
to the first, the door, even when the outer door of the 
outer vault is open, is never in the full light of day. 
And, with respect to the darkness being supposed to 


r have caused it, the interior of all timber is always in 


the dark, and moreover, if this were the case, all tim- 
ber must be dry rotting during the night, and the inner 
sides of all dark closets, cupboards, and drawers, both 
nightand day. 

* It cannot be the cold of the place where the door is 
fixed, that has caused the rot, because itis never so 
eqld there as it often is at the outside of the outer door, 
and of all our outer doors. On the other hand, it can- 
not be the heat of the place, because it is never so hot 
there, as, in summer, it is in the open air, to which all 
eur outer doors and windows are exposed. It cannot 
then be caused by the door, or other timbers, being 
placed in a high temperature, or by its being placed in 
alow temperature. What, then, thought I, can beat 
have nothing to do with it? Can it be caused neither 
by heat, nor by cold, nor by changing from heat to 
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‘old. Se! Be ae Ee So But how? How 
-is of the temperature ? 
I have it—I have found it out. It is the heat which is 
so constantly working its way, in such a quantity, 
th: the timber of the door, in the one di- 
rection or the other, and which, now that some 
frost come, is working its way out, and leaving 
behind it all that wet which it has deposited against 
the inner side of the door within the vault, and 
which is now running so plentifully, and making alittle 
1 of water in the ground, that has caused the decay. 
t is this heat, so almost continually forcing its 
way through the door into and out'of the vault by 
turns, and, in so doing, coming into immediate contact 
with, and exerting an action of some sort on, the whole 
of the interior of the timber, that has, by degrees, ef- 
fected its decomposition as timber, and made it so rot- 
ten as itis. It was by turning the subject in my mind, 
and sifting and scrutinizing it in this manner, that I 
came make my discovery of the cause of the decay.’ 
Without more space than we can spare, and 
without the aid of plates, we could not do justice 
to the invention which Mr. George contrived, in 
consequence of the above ingenious reasonings ; 
but we conceive that there are few who are inter- 
ested in the subject, after perusing the detail just 
given, that will not procure and read the volume 
for themselves. In fact, from the graphic man- 
ner in which it is written, it will prove interesting 
to many who have no concern whatever with the 
subject of dry rot. 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 


Kel. 





The Mi l for I. By a Physician. 12mo., pp- 
368. Bull. London, 1829. oe 
Ir was remarked by Voltaire, when his ‘ Hen- 

riade’ was attacked by the critics, that it was much 

easier to find fault than to execute ; and, if they 

did not think his poem a good one, they might 

write a better if they were able. This, however, is 

a sort of game which critics seldom choose to 

play; but, when they do venture upon such com- 

parative trials of skill, they cannot refuse to be 
tried in the same balance with the works of those 
whom they have volunteered to rival. The author 

of ‘ The Manual for Invalids’ is precisely such a 

critic, and boldly (we might with more justice say 

se places his criticism as a frontispiece 

o his book, thus: 

* It has been too long the custom of writers on Popu- 
lar Medicine to direct their attention rather to sketch- 
ing the outline of all the maladies that ‘ flesh is heir 
to,’ than judiciously to unfold the true nature of health 
and of disease, lead the non-medical reader by the 
route which is open to reason; and, by thus placing the 
light on his path, enable him to see his own way. They 
have laboured rather to make a grammar of health, 
than to give available advice, classing with precision 
causes, symptoms, and remedies for cure ; but leaving 
the patient to apply them without judgment, as one 
would direct a blind man on his way, by describing to 
him minutely the road-side scenery through which he 
was to pass.” 

* The object of the writer of this manual is to in- 
struct his fellow-creatures, first to know what health 
consists of, then to lead their judgment to the care of 
it while it is in their possession, and to the regaining 
of it when disease may have deprived them of it. So 
various are the shades in disease, so complicated the 
circumstances accompanying it, that, to place a list of 
treatises, on acknowledged divisions, in the hands of a 
non-medical reader, must be, if not dangerous, at least 
of little use. But, to lay before him a series of instruc- 
tions and advices, drawn up with a view to open his 
mind to his true state regarding his health—to enable 
him to say, “‘ Thus far should I go, and no further: 
here, I can assist my health, and here should consult my 
physicians.” This is surely desirable. To this one great 
ebject, then, is the ‘‘ Manual for Invalids” directed ; and 
the writer trusts that a long life, devoted to the study 
of the laws of the animal economy, and to the circum- 
stances which precede the change of health to disease, 
has qualified him for the task he thus undertakes. He 
also trusts that his book will be read with interest, 
alike to those in health and disease ; that it will bear to 
be read “* twice and again’’ by the invalid ; that it will 
instruct as well as interest ; and that the reader, above 
all, will derive practical benefit, as the greatest 
of all human blessings, health,’~-Preface, 
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In Dr. Johnson’s time it was very common to 
employ a different person from the author to 
write the preface to a buok ; and, though the prac- 
tice has long, we believe, gone into disuse, we 
strongly suspect that this very preface is an at- 
tempt at its revival. If it is not so, the author 
must have looked at his performance through a 
very partial medium ; for there is not, throughout, 
a single page of the book which has the slightest 
accordance with these prefacial promises. That 
his book will ‘ dear to be read twice and again,’ 
will depend on the patience of readers ; but that 
it will reguire to be read much oftener before it 
can be understood at all by the non-medical rea- 
der, we are positive. The author, or rather the 
writer of the preface, talks, as we have just seen, 
of ‘ placing the light on his path ;’ but, if such 
light have been any where placed, it must have 
subsequently been either puffed out, put ‘ undera 
bushel,’ or enveloped in clouds of murky vapour, 
so as not even to leave a sufficient glimmer to 
render the darkness visible. What, for example, 
is a non-medical reader to make of ‘ thoracic 
viscera ;’ ‘ vascular excitement ;’ ‘ accumulation 
of high irritability ;’ ‘ carbonaceous matter ;’ 
‘ducts of sebacious glands ;’ and a countless 
multitude of similar technical terms carefully 
culled from the slang of the medical schools, not 
to mention a few of his own gence coining, such 
as, ‘an impetuous strain of consumption,’ pro- 
ducing ‘a violent pulse;’ ‘the stream of vital 
consumption?’ &e. &e. 

The didactic parts of the volume, where we 
expect, according to the tenor of the preface, to 
meet with practical advice, contain little besides 
a string of truisms and common-places, couched 
in that sort of pseudo-scientifie style, which with 
some may make them pass for profound. For 
example: ‘The science of pathology and thera- 
peutics, though taught upon general principles, 
must be practised, therefore, by the standard of 
the practitioner’s ability; and both success and 
failure will occasionally occur, not only accord- 
ing to the acquirements, but also to the precision, 
of ideas and natural talent, of every practitioner ;’ 
(page 304 ;) which, being stript of verbiage, is 
nothing more than the profound truism—a physi- 
cian can only do what he can. This, we suppose, 
is what is alluded to in the preface, as to what 
cases it may be requisite to consult a physicianin. 
In the next page he goes on to say, ‘ The author 
has before mentioned his conviction, that igno- 
rance is the fruitful parent of error and misery, 
in every thing connected with the well-being of 
man. Fatal errors are often committed in com- 
mon life” (Page 305.) In fact, the work is 
chiefly made up of such useless nothings, many 
of the truisms having no relation whatever to 
the professed subject of the book. 

The author, however, conceives himself quite 
——s for the task of instructing invalids,’ 

y? Because he has ‘ devoted a long life to 
the study of the animal economy.’ This is pre- 
cisely the fallacy by which the vulgar are led in 
their choice of a physician, thinking that experi- 
ence will always confer skill; whereas the very 
reverse is frequently the case, when the physician 
is deficient in the mental powers requisite to take 
advantage of the experience afforded him. We 
are sorry to say that our author appears to rank 
decidedly in this elass; and, so far from being 
able to instruct others, he would require to go to 
school again himself. This. position we could 
— with ease from almost every page of his 

ook, which can be of no earthly use to any in- 
valid who does not know two or three hundred of 
the hardest medical terms. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


Portrait of George IV. By Finden. Moon and Boys. 


Tuis magnificent engraving was noticed in our 
columns re it was produced to the public; and 
since its it has been received with such an 


unanimous shout of approbation, that any observations 





we could now make upon it would be idle! We tinte 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the engraving 
of its kind, and one which raises Finden’s tation 
immensely above its former very high level. if there 
is any fault in a work very nearly faultless, we should 
be = to particularise the right arm as somewhat 
too stiff. 


By Harwood. Colnaghi. 

THERE is a melancholy interest belonging to this 
print, which would procure it popularity even if its in- 
trinsic merits were less considerable than they are; it is 
fully entitled, however, on that score, to public appro- 
bation. 


York Minster. 


tod 





The Princess Victoria. Dedi by especial permission 
to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. En- 
graved by T. Woolnoth, from a picture painted by 
Anthony Stewart. 

Tus miniature is in every way exquisite. It is an 
unpretending, but most graceful, and we are persuaded 
most accurate, reproduction of a face replete with in- 
telligence and sweetness. The clear calm eyes, and 
expressive English beauty of the child, who, we trust, 
will one day be our sovereign, are, of right, precious to 
the feelings of Englishmen. And it is the more satisfac- 
tory to be put in mind so delightfully of the existence 
of the Princess Victoria, inasmuch as she is at present 
the only bar between the throne and a successor whose 
virtues and abilities we had rather should be appre- 
ciated in a foreign country than wasted at home on 
a people insensible to such merits. 


The Passage of the Red Sea. Engraved by Phillips, 
Srom the Picture by Danby. 

Most of our readers have probably seen or heard of 
the picture of which this engraving is a copy. In its 
—_ character it must at once remind every one of 

r. Martin’s celebrated works. And, undoubtedly, 
we are giving any picture very high praise when we 
say, as we do of this, that, in force of conception, it is 
worthy of that artist. In the arrangement of the de- 
sign, so as to diversify the subject by just gradations, 
and make every portion contribute to the unity of effect, 
Mr. Danby seems to us superior to his éminent rival. 
In the management of the details, also, he is more 
judicious, accurate, and elegant ; nor do his personages 

so much resemblance hi tami as we learn, 
from the evidence of Mr. Martin’s picture, was the case 
with the people of Nineveh. We rejoice exceedingly 
at the appearance of this engraving, inasmuch as it 
will tend to familiarise the public with the creations. of 
a great artist. The humanising influence of ‘the fine 
arts is one of the best among the many causes now at 
work to give society a different colour from that which 
it has hitherto worn in England. Among the innu- 
merable evil tendencies, it is well that we have some 
good ones; and we know of none with which less ill 
is mixed than that which disposes to the cultivation of 
a tranquil, sympathising eye for sculpture, painting, 
and architecture. We should: exult, as ts, at 
seeing the stupid paradox of some!/German ‘quacks 
about the incompatibility of our religion with a high 
development of the fine arts, refuted; by our own ex- 
perience. And we trust,that the present manifest im- 
provement in the English schools of painting and 
sculpture is only the prelude to an epoch which will 
show that the world, that the con of ‘Shakspeare 
has something in its genius akin to that 6f Rapliael. 





Errata.—We owe many apologies to Mr. Bernays, 
the author of ‘The German Anthology,’ which was 
noticed and praised in our last Number, for ascribing 
his very useful }ittle work to Mr. Bowring. The 
blunder was meyely an ordinary printing accident, but 
as it was just possible, though not yery likely, that 
Mr. Bowring should have written the work in tion, 
we have thought it our duty to correct it. Through 
similar carelessness also, Ridgway was mentioned as 
the publisher of Lord Redesdale’s Letter, instead of 
Hatchard. ; 
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SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 
No. IV. 


MAXIMS. 
* Learn of the wise and perpend.’—As You Like It, 
Maxim I. 
Introductory. 

Hypercriticat Reader, peradventure thou 
wilt question the Propriety of putting my Maxims 
under the above title; but rest thee quiet. If 
they be not actual reminiscences, they are things 
to be committed to memory, which is all the same 
thing. 

Maxin II. 
Hunting. 

Whilst yet ina state of primitive innocence, 
man hunted (or might have hunted, if he had 
chosen) over an unenclosed country. Double 
ditches and dry-stone dykes are as certainly the 

_ effect of the fall of one man as they are the cause 
of the fall of many. 
Maxi III. 

In leaping, some hold on by the hands, some 
by the knees, and some by the calf of the leg. I 
rather incline to the last of these; but, if thou 
hast any natural deficiencies in that respect, thou 
canst make choice of the former. 

Maxim IV. 

If thou shouldest chance to be galloping through 
a field of young wheat, and, on hearing a shout 
behind thee, thou shouldest look round and espy 

_ @ man running after thee, with a florid complex- 
ion, and a hedge-stick in his hand, TARRY NOT A 
MOMENT, how earnest so ever he may appear in 
his endeavour to overtake thee; for it may be 
that he is the bearer of ill tidings, and it is the 
property of a wise man to snatch such brief mo- 
ments of bliss as lie in his way in this world of 
care without heed to the future. 
Maxim V. 

When thou first gettest a red hunting-coat, 
thou wilt, no doubt, feel either awkward or proud 
therein, according to thy temperament, under the 
idea that every one is looking at thee. This may 
be; in some measure, obviated, by having the tails 
of the said garment, previous to wearing it, 
dabbled in any kind of Fquid, until they assume 
an orthodox tinge of dingy purple; for, para- 
doxical as it may seem, bright scarlet has a 
green appearance in some cases. 

Maxim VI. 
Dogs. 

If thy dogs be old and experienced, let them 
at all times have their own way as much as pos- 
sible, provided it do not lead them to commit 
any positive fault; for it is odds but they know 
better where to find game than thou dost. 

Maxim VII. 
On no account strike a dog with thy ramrod, 
or thou-wilt find, when too late, that dogs never 
are, and ramrods always are, broken by such 


means. 
Maxim VIII. 

When thy dog is in peril of being run over, 
rather let him take his chance than attempt to 
call him out of the way, unless, by so doing, you 
make him turn his head towards the object, where- 
by he is endangered*. 





* If thou hast not sufficient ‘inward perception 
of divine truth’ to see the rationale of this maxim, 
frat experimentum in corpore vili : call the first old lady’s 
pug-dog which thou mayest see tider such circum- 
stances, and I warrant that the brute will be so bewil- 
dered between duty on the one side and danger on the 
other, that he will quickly fall a sacrifice to thy thirst 
after knowledge, whereupon, if the old lady (who will 
no way suspect that thou hast caused her bereave 
ment) be rich, and thou hast the wit to improve the 
opportunity to thine advantage by suitable condo- 
lences and lamentations, the experiment will be at- 
tended with the following satisfactory results : firstly, 
thou wilt have ascertained the truth of my maxim, 
secondly, thou wilt have added to thy stock of know- 
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Maxim IX. 
Some like a long dock and some like a short 
dock. T hold it to be heresy to dock a dog’s tail 


at all. 
Maxim X. 

If thou wishest a first-rate dog, and hast oppor- 
tunity, break him thyself, and, among other 
things, see that thou teach him to drop to hand: 
this thou mayest effect in a single lesson by push- 
ing him down, and holding thy hand up, (retiring 
at the same time,) and thou wilt find it an immense 
advantage among wild birds. 

Maxim XI, 
Guns. 

Various contradictory opinions exist as to the 
proper loading of guns. Colonel Hawker will 
tell thee to put in equal quantities of powderand 
shot; thy grandfather, on the other hand, will 
enjoin twice as much shot as powder; wherefore, 
pin thy faith to no man’s sleeve, but try for thy- 
self. I have tried all ways, from all; shot and no 
powder to no shot and all powder. The former 
of these plans I could not get to act at all; and the 
latter, though brilliant in its promise, } could not 
reduce to any practical utility. As the result of 
many experiments, I am of opinion that truth 


lies between. 
Maxim XII. 

Some, when they pull the trigger, shut neither 
of their eyes ; some shut the left ; and some both. 
Of these the first is the best, if thou canst accus- 
tom thyself to it; the second is the most common ; 
and the third, though disadvantageous to thine 
aim, is undoubtedly the safest. 

Maxim XIII. 

Whoso wishes for a practical exposition of the 
fallacy of Hawker’s principle, let him take a 
common garden water-engine, and pump the 
same: he will find that, up to a certain point, the 
water will be delivered in a clear full stream ; but 
that, on application of any additional force, so 
far from any advantage being gained thereby, 
it will be sputtered about in every direction: even 
80 it is with Colonel Hawker 

Maxim XIV. 

The raised rib is certainly a great improvement ; 
but, where it is, as I have frequently seen it, made 
so high as to oblige you to aim under a bird, in 
order to hit, I consider it detrimental both to 
thy sport and thy shooting. 

Maxim XV. 

No gun is too heavy for me, as I have always 
been of opinion that you get value in the shoot- 
ing for weight in the carrying ; there have, how- 
ever, been recent discoveries on this point, which 
I am not at liberty to say more of at present, but 
which tend to shake my opinion. 

Maxim XVI, 
Ammunition, 

The article of most consequence in the load of 
a percussion gun, is the cap. I use (asI have be- 
fore mentioned) Joyce’s, which I find: excellent. 
I have tried Birmingham and French caps: the 
former are very cheap, and the latter may be al- 
most had for the asking; but I found them both 
very corrosive. I have also a great aversion to 
ribbed caps, having tried, them ‘in many places, 
and always found (probably from chance or ill- 
luck) that a great many of them missed fire. 

Maxim XVII. 

Much has been said about the new shot-cart- 
ridges: in my opinion, there is one important and 
one vital objection to them ; the first is, that with 
a cartridge calculated to kil] at sixty or seventy 
yards, thou hast as little chance of a bird at 
twenty or thirty as thou wouldst have of the 
former with thy usual charge; and, if thou 
shouldst chance to kill, the bird would be so 
mauled that thou hadst much better have left it 


ledge; thirdly, thou wilt have the pleasing con- 
sciousness in presenti of having done a good action ; 
and, fourthly, thou wilt have the agreeable prospect of 
being rewarded for it in future. 














alone; the" second is the price, which, howeler 


they may be tried occasionally as an experiment, 


must, so long as they remain® at half-a-crown a 
dozen, effectually prevent them from coming into 
general use. 

Maxim XVIII. 

Keep thy shot in old powder canisters with a 
funnel to pour the same: by this mode it will re- 
main bright for any length of time, which is not 
the case in a bag. 

Maxim XIX. 

That ingenious and enterprising gunmaker, 
Purdey, invented, some little time back, a kind 
of wadding, (since imitated by other gunmakers,) 
which has the singular property of keeping a 
barrel perfectly clean. It is made of common 
paste-board, and the effect is produced by some 
chemical mixture in which the edges are dipped. 
The advantages of this invention are great and 
obvious, as, by keeping the sides of the barrel dry 
and polished, the whole charge of powder de- 
meaty to the bottom without sticking by the way, 
and the gun shoots none the less strong after a 
dozen shots have been fired out of it. I only 
hope that the composition has, as they say of the 
dentrifices, ‘ just sufficient detersive power to 
effect its object and no more;’ but of this lam 
not yet satisfied. 

Maxim XX, 
Coursing. 

When out with a coursing party, if thou 
shouldst see a hare squatting, rather start her 
than call out ‘See ho!’ until thou art quite cer- 
tain it is one: a lump of dirt is easily mistaken ; 
and, if thy hare should prove to be one, thou wilt 
get laughed at, which is not pleasant. 

Maxim XXI. 

Neither exclaim ‘ A go-by,’ &c. &c. : it requires 

a practised eye to understand these matters. 
Maxim XXII. 

When thou passest close by a hare, immediately 
take thine eyes off, and continue thy path as if thou 
hadst not seen her. By so doing, she will remain 
quiet until the dogs are brought up; but, the mo- 
ment she catches thine eye, she is off. 

Maxim XXIII. 

The reason why many are so bad at finding 
hares, is, that they stare about at a considerable 
distance from them, whereas the place to look is 
close round their feet. 

Maxim XXIV. 

If a young greyhound ‘ runs cunning,’ or shows 
a disposition to save himself, hang him forth- 
with. 

Maxim XXV. 
Trout Fishing. 

To see the fish is always an ill omen: when thou 
canst see them, rely on it they can see thee; and, if 
thou hast the vanity to imagine that thy personal 
appearance will prove a source of attraction, thou 
wilt find thyself mistaken. 

Maxim XXVI. 

Never leave a pool while the trout continue to 
rise; it frequent i happens that they will take in 
a particular pool, and in no other: therefore, 
prithee, remember the dog in the fable,‘ and lose 
not thy sport in the vain hope of bettering it. 

Maxim XXVII. 

The fewer joints there are to a fly-rod the 
better: two are quite sufficient, and old fisher- 
men generally like them better spliced than 
screwed together. I am talking, of course, of a 
one-handed rod ; for I esteem a two-handed trout- 
fisher a Hottentot. 

Maxim XXVIII. 
If thou meanest to wade at all, thou hadst much 





* The price was, till lately, two shillings a dozen ; 
and I am informed, though I[ cannot answer for the 
fact, that the wire of which the case is made, instead 
of being soft copper, as heretofore, is now iron, which, 
if it be the case, must, I should think, have the effect 
of a scratch-brush upon the barrel at every discharge, 
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better go in at once up to thy middle: thou wilt 

find this not only a more comfortable, but a 

warmer plan than getting wet inch by inch. 
Maxim XXIX. 

When thou hast struck a good trout, always 
try to take him down the stream: small fish gene- 
rally take down of themselves, large ones almost 
invariably run up. 

Maxim XXX. 
Miscellaneous. 

Partridges are good, and grouse better; but a 

covey of black game is the thing for the bag. 
Maxim XXXI. 

Colonel Hawker advises a person who feels 
nervous at the report of his gun, to make use of 
certain remedies which he prescribes: / advise 
any person who so much as hears the report, 
(that is, to take the least notice of it,) forthwith 
to dispose of his shooting tackle, dogs, &c.; for 
he may depend upon it he will never make any 
good use of them. 

Maxim XXXII. 

The principle laid down in Maxim XXV applies 
equally to all sorts of game. There are always 
most birds seen when it is impossible to get at 
them; while, on the contrary, the difficulty of 
finding is a sure sign (in a good country) that the 
birds are sitting close: wherefore, be not dis- 
couraged, but seek diligently, and I will bet upon 


th ; 

ome Maxim XXXIII. 

It is, all very well to shoot a hare, when thou 
mayest chance to start one; but I hold that the 
man who would go out for the express purpose 
of shooting hares is no sportsman, but ranks with 
the poacher and potshooter. 

The present system of battue shooting is as 
disgraceful to the higher classes, as the number- 
Jess commitments for poaching show it to be de- 
moralising to the lower. If any thing could put 
it out of fashion, the fine practical satire afforded 
by Field Marshal his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G., K.B., K.C., &c. &e., and his Royal 
and Right Honourable Highness the Infant Don 
Mi shooting the tame pheasant in Kew Gar- 
den, (a pretty infantine pastime truly!) must have 
had that effect.* 


THE DANUBE. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUMMER EXCURSION. 


Dvurine the night, the wrath of the pitiless 
elements had banished slumber from the dormi- 
tory of our snug caléche ; but they shrunk away 
at. the approaching pride of dawn, whilst our 
hearts expanded, and our spirits flowed anew, as 
the ding morn irradiated the beautiful vale 
of Rattebon with its gladdening splendour. Gar- 


* | was favoured with the following programme of 
the performances on one of those occasions, for the 
authenticity of which, however, I cannot vouch :! 

* On —, the — February, 1828, his Royal Highness 
Don M——-, attended by his G— the D— of W—, 
the E— of M—c-———, and one company of the Cold- 
stream Guards, will visit the Royal Gardens at Kew 
to partake of the amusement of pheasant-shooting. 

©The party to be met at the gate by the head gar- 
dener and his)assistants, each furnished with a long 





e. 

‘ As the bushes are rather wet, his Royal Highness 
and party will remain on the gravel walks : the gar- 
deners will, therefore, rake out the birds from under 
the bushes, when, if they rise, they are to be imme- 
diately fired at: if they run along the walk, fifteen 
yards, ‘‘ law’ to be allowed. 

‘His Royal Highness to fire both his barrels before 
his G— the D— of W. » who is then to fire both 
his before the E— of M—c——-;; the officer on duty 
not to fire inless there is not a possibility of hitting : 
an occasional volley to be fired by the troops to enliven 
the scene. 

* When his Royal Highness shall have killed as many 
as he may jadge expedient, the gardeners to collect 
the game into barrows, to be plaeed ready for that pur- 
pose, and the party will return in the same order in 
which they arrived.’ 








dens and vineyards greeted us on every side as 
we approached the Danube. Stadtamhoff was no 
sooner behind us, than we found ourselves look- 
ing down upon its rapid waters from the only 
stone bridge which has yet been thrown across 
them; and another five minutes found us safely 
housed at Ratisbon, with minds ill-attuned by 
the smiling scenes in which we had just been re- 
velling, to encounter the dreary gloom of its 
ee piles. I am neither inditing an ap- 
pendix to the topography of the far-famed register- 
office of the quondam empire, nor competent to 
the task, if I would; for there was neither merri- 
ment nor recreation to detain us amidst dark and 
decaying walls. In truth, I was but too anxious 
to be relieved of the oppression with which its 
narrow sombre streets weighed down my spirits : 
neither could I open my lips to one of their te- 
nants without being called upon to sympathise 
with him in the saddening recollection of days of 
hy-gone happiness. Moreover, the noble Da- 
nube was our polar-star ; and there lay the huge 
bark, the Ordinari, (or Vienna post-ship,) ready 
to bear us from this peopled solitude within the 
next four hours. We had barely time before us 
to — a few of the beautiful gardens which 
embellish the environs, and to render a passing 
homage to the shrine of Tycho Brahe’s great 
contemporary,'the ill-starred Kepler, to whom a 
life of penury was the herald of an immortality 
of fame. The hand of nature frequently stamps 
the mere outward features of the favoured pro- 
geny with the bold and striking impress of 
genius. I had remarked this characteristic in a 
portrait of Kepler some years ago, and the cir- 
cumstance flashed instantly across my mind from 
the moment I here beheld his bust. What 
clearness of intellect and tranquillity of spirit 
beam from every feature! 

From this spot, we hastily, and inquiringly as 
hastily, made our way through some of the most 
remarkable streets of the town. The only pecu- 
liar features about them are the mansions of the 
ancient patricians : from their castellated form, 
it is quite evident they were designed for strong- 
holds in the turbulent times of the middle ages. 
There they stand frowning down in baronial pride 
upon the narrow street ; while their style of ar- 
chitecture is manifestly derivable from the exotic 
skill of Italian hands. A few brief moments were 
all we had to bestow on the ancient Town-hall : 
it has long ceased to record the bans and sen- 
tences of the German Areopagus ; and the ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire’ has tottered into oblivion, while its 
heart yet struggles against time and nature. Thence 
we strayed to the Cathedral, where Dohlsberg’s 
monument, and Visiker’s tomb of St, Sibbald, 
make amends for the sculptural failures of Zan- 
domeneghi. And from this scene, to gratify the 
importunity of our guide, we proceeded on a visit 
to the ancient place of tournament, die schine 
Haide, wherein the citizens of Ratisbon vent their 
civic idolatry on the combat between Hans Dol- 
linger and Craco the giant, a mere daub against 
the wall, which has been refreshed, but neither 
improved nor deteriorated, by successive limners. 
It is passing unaccountable to me how elbow- 
rooi enough was found in this Liliputian tilting- 
yard for exchanging cuts and thrusts with a 
giant. Atlength, we trod upon the margin of the 
glorious Danube, at the very point where its 
waters disembogue themselves through the fifteen 
arches of its time-worn bridge, which reminded 
me to its prejudice of that at Prague. And 
here we found the Ordinarito be neither more nor 
less than a couple of, huge wooden booths, erected 
upon an uncouth frame-work, intended to repre- 
senta ship’s hull. Qn this truly diluvian-looking 
ark you may float down to Vienna in five or six 
days, for the trifling outlay of thirteen shillings. 
I had anticipated a right merry-making excursion, 
from being cast into contact with five or six score 
of fellow-pilgrims, with their motley habits, dia- 
lects, quirks, and fancies ; but, on a nearer survey 
of the uncouth crew, on whom our life and limbs 











were to depend, the result of which was by no 
means improved by a glance at the rude and bois- 
terous brotherhood collected for the voyage, m 
hopes and expectations took flight; and I felt 
should have bartered comfort and enjoyment 
dearly, though transported some hundreds of 
miles for little more than five-eighths of a pound 
sterling. Forty to fifty greasy operatives, a score 
of old halidames, a leash or two of indigent stu- 
dents, and some nondescripts, behind none of 
their messmates in tatters or manners, were hud- 
dled together under covert of the booths; but, 
more fatal to my hopes, and most incontestably 
indicative of the presence of thirsty souls and 
throats, was the prodigal store of beef and brandy 
which the crew was handing over the Ordinari’s 
sides ; a circumstance in no wise redeemed by the 
shouts which hailed the goodly presence of their 
‘ fond, familiar friends,’ and uproatiously attested 
the libations that had already appeased their native 
thirst. Vanished was the dream of contemplative 
calm or rational enjoyment; and I turned away 
from the obnoxious ark of my disappointments, 
knowing I had at Jeast the alternative of placing 
my carriage, chattels, and myself, at the mercy of 
what is called an extra ship, or pletta. 

This pletta is ten feet in width by forty feet in 
length, and built of coarse pine timber, neither 
tarred nor caulked, but expanding into compatt- 
ness from inhibition of water : it makes the passage 
to Vienna in somewhat more than ninety hours, 
and is hired for the trip at a char, of ninety 
shillings. This, indeed, is its first and last voyage, 
as it is calculated merely for descending with the 
stream to Vienna, where it is broken up and sold 
for its value in timbers : even were the use of sails 
practicable, the ascent of the Danube in any vessel 
at present employed upon it would be too tedious 
and perilous for the extensive conveyance either 
of goods or passengers. So backward are its na- 
vigators in all that concerns their craft, that ‘the 
noblest of all European rivers is at this moment 
converted to as little advantage as it was many 
centuries ago. This, I admit, may, in some 
measure, arise from the rapidity of the current, 
which offers so formidable a resistance when a 
vessel is impelled against it, that four-and-twenty, 
nay, sometimes thirty, horses are put in requisition 
to drag a bark which, with her cargo, will not 
exceed a ton in weight. When floating down the 
stream, on the other hand, ten or twelve hands 
are all that are required to manage: the largest 
of its misshapen hulks. Another essential barrier 
to improvement may be found in the want of a 
denser population along its course, as well as from 
its presenting an outlet into no other channel than 
a sea which possesses few inducements to Euro- 
pean intercourse. To this may be added, the 
miserable prejudices and prohibitions which wither 
the internal traffic of Austria, and deprive its he- 
reditary dominions of every advantage they would 
derive from consuming the rich products of Hun- 
gary. There is'no river in Europe more suscep- 
tible of the peculiar benefits of steam-navigation 
than the Danube. Unhappily, the natural dams 
against which the river’s marge drives its rapid 
course, will be more easily moved than the ram- 
parts which prejudice and privilege have inter- 
posed between the various members of the bedy 
politic. 

But the pletta is waiting to receive me. Had I 
not crossed the great Atlantic with the sense of 
entire security with which our noble oaken bul- 
warks are so admirably adapted to inspire the most 
timorous of adventurers, I should not have stepped 
with half the apprehension I did on rim | the 
coarse-fashioned bark wherein Iwas about to peril 
my earthly destinies upon the unquiet surface of 
this inland deep. I have already given you its 
principal dimensions. It stands about three feet 
aboye the water’s edge, is brought to a slender 

oint fore and aft, sloped away at both ends, and 
oo Sotkemned. The deck, if deck it can be styled, 
is flush in every respect, excepting where it is oc- 
cupied by a deal hut, which stands nearly at mid- 
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way: the sides of this rude apartment are five 
feet high, and its roof is fifteen feet in length, and 
in the centre eight feet in height: and as to fur- 
niture, when I set down a couple of planks nailed 
against the sides for seats, as many wooden stools, 
and a table in the middle, I have catalogued 
each article. Light is admitted by two narrow 
doors and four little square vent-holes with slides ; 
yet, with all this, a few shillings and a Ratisbon 
upholsterer transformed this ungainly berth into 
avery snuggery. The roof itself, from its slope 
being easy, afforded a second deck, and was fur- 
nished with seats, as well as a low edging of 
plank. My carriage supplied cushions, horse- 
cloths, and great-coats, by aid of which the hard 
benches were converted into sophas; books and 
maps were laid upon the table, my barometer and 
thermometer were installed in their places, my 
telescope duly mounted, and, by way of adding 
variety to my recreations, my ‘ fraudful Manton’ 
was. charged with ‘ leaden death.’ 

The work of preparation being achieved, the 
trusty master Hoérnle, and steersman Hansel, on 
whom Scott’s pen or Wilkie’s pencil would have 

ighted to bestow immortality, gave tongue 
in the shape of ‘ Heaven prosper our course!’ 
The rope was unshipped, and our bark darted 
forwards with the impetuous tide. It was some 
minutes before I recovered from the dizzy- 
ing effects of the velocity with which the sur- 
rounding objects appeared instantaneously to re- 
cede from view; on yet, when my sight regained 
its rightful ownership, I was astonished to ob- 
serve Master Hérnle, my own servant, and three 
assistants hired for the trip, exerting every sinew 
to accelerate the vessel’s speed. My friend Han- 
sel, ‘our steersman, assigned, however, a very sa- 
tisfaetory reason for this practice. Though the 
vessel would be borne along with velocity if left 
to the mere operation of the current, she would 
not answer her helm, inasmuch as her speed 
would be simply equivalent to that of the stream : 
hence'it is necessary she should have a distinct 
way or course of her own through the water. In 
order to satisfy myself on this score, I made the 
crew suspend their labours: the vessel was in- 
stantly whirled round like a piece of cork, and, 
had I‘not directed them to ply their skill again, 
we should fiave ae cast against the banks of the 
river ‘in the twinkling of an eye. The naviga- 
tr is consequently obliged to keep his post 
woithout nagenge ~ ey break of wr sy a4 sun- 
set, earning his pitiful pittance by eighteen hours 
of | ater eden and an severe exertion. The 
method they adopt to manage their plettas and 
bart s ‘singular enough : each of them is fur- 
nished’ with two helms, the one afore, and the 
other aft ; these helms consist of a limb of a fir- 
tree, from twelve to fifteen feet. in length, to 
the extreinity of which is attached a shovel-shaped 
board, from two to three feet in length, and 
twelve or fourteen inches in breadth. This limb 
or -arm is suspended to an upright, five or 
six feet high, by means of a willow loop, and its 
thinnér end, bearing the water-board, is thrown 
out sufficiently over the water to preponderate 
slightly over the other end. Platforms, five or 
six feet high, are raised at each extremity of the 
bark for the use of the helmsmen, who work the 
two helms from these positions, not as rudders 
but as oars. The after-hehn is sufficient for the 
common steerage of the vessel; that at the head 
being used only where the rapidity of the current 
is greater than usual. To each side of the vessel, 
fore and aft, and not far from the others, are at- 
tached two similar helms, suspended to uprights 
ten feet high, and worked, oar-fashion, by two 
more stéeersmen : their object is to assist the vessel 
against contrary winds and the eddies of the stream. 

To return from digression the second. A six 
hour’s float from Ratisbon brought us upon the 
steep promontories of the Bavarian forest, (Bajer- 
wal) on our northern quarter. They are diver- 
sified by a rich succession of rocky scenery, and 
embellished, below the village of Schwebelweiss, 





with finely sheltered vineyards. Castles, churches, 
and ruins meet the eye at every bend of the 
river; but none so picturesque as the soaring 
ruins of Donaustauff, which look down from their 
beautiful pedestal of porphyry on the market- 
town of that name, from whence a wooden bridge 
stretches across the Danube. At this spot it is 
much about the breadth of the Thames at Staines. 
Ascreen of high banks and willows intercepted 
our view on the southern shore, excepting where 
its duli monotony was broken by the village roof 
or spire. Our first halt for the night was not far 
from the mouth of the Wiesend: the pletta was 
made fast to the shore, and an adjacent hamlet 
quickly added milk, eggs, butter, and potatoes to 
our stock of wine and eold meat; the whole, sa- 
voured by keen appetites and elastic spirits, af- 
forded us a banquet which princes would have 
coveted. The pellucid stream rolled on in placid 
beauty beneath its brilliant, starry canopy ; whilst 
the banqueters sat listening to the navigator’s 
romantic adventures amidst storms and ship- 
wrecks, and lent them a readier ear, because they 
were propounded in the familiar jargon of the Da- 
nubian dialect. 


A stroll through the meadows along the shore 
was the prelude to the hour of rest. The con- 
tented find a downy couch wherever they stretch 
their limbs. Think not my fate was hard, though 
a rough skin was my coverlid, a wooden bench 
my mattrass, and a hard carriage-cushion my 
bolster : my slumbers were softer and sounder than 
ever were dispensed by eider down. 

The vessel was in motion at two the next morn- 
ing. I leaped from my resting place, drew back 
the slide from one of thie tiny windows, found our 
bark shrouded in an impervious fog, and directed 
her course to be stayed until we should be once 
more: blessed with the clear light of heaven. The 
morning breeze sprung up about six, and, dis- 
pelling the ‘ darkness visible,’ opened to my sight 
one of the loveliest landscapes it ever dwelt upon, 
and yielded its refreshing kiss to the glowing 
ardour of a sultry noon. 

The towers of Straubing glittered from an emi- 
nence on our right; the hilly chain on our left 
had now secede and laid bare the splendid sce- 
nery around the distant crest of the Bohemian 
forest, where the Rosselbery peers three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The crumb- 
ling burg, and castle, and monastery, studded 
the intervening foreground with rich variety. 
We: were seemingly close upon Straubing; but 
we, in fact, were six hours’ sail from it, for the 
sinuous caprice of the stream prevented us from 
reaching it until noon. There was nothing in its 
exterior aspect deserving of the niche it occupies 
in the Temple of Fame ; and I, therefore, suffered 
my pletta to keep on her course, thongh not 
forgetful that it contained the Jast record of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Agnes Bernauerin. 

The closing scene of her existence was cruel 
and melancholy. Though so virtuous and so fair 
as to have been universally reeognised as ‘ the 
Angel of Straubing,’ her inhuman father-in-law, 
Duke Albert, ordered the common executioner to 
throw her from its bridge, on the 24th of October, 
1434. Whilst in the act of making her escape by 
swimming, the savage monster plunged a hooked 

ole among her knotted ringlets, and forced her 
alge the surface of the waters. The memory of 
her untimely fate can never perish whilst the 
bridge of Straubing exists to record it. 





THE FREE-MASON. 


A reTIrED Captain of Cavalry, reduced to the 
most narrow income, had exhausted all the re- 
sources which could save him from misery. He 
was weary with the many attempts he had made, 
humiliated by imploring kindness, and being 
answered by refusals. Without a relation or a pa- 
tron, and tired, in short, of bearing a burthen 
which every day became more oppressive, he re- 





solved to end a life which had been spared by 
thirty years of war. 

One autumn evening, after having kissed a 
sword which was wetted by his tears, he proceeded 
towards the bridge de la Tournelle. He walked 
rapidly along the foot-way, and contemplated 
the depth and rapidity of the stream. His foot 
was already upon the parapet, and he was on the 
= of executing his fearful purpose, when he 

eard some one behind him. He turned and 
walked on, and strengthened his mind more ear- 
nestly than before in his previous resolution. 

The stranger addressed him. He was a man of 
about forty-five, of a striking figure, and an open 
countenance, and appearing to belong to the 
middle class of society. Heasked some common- 

lace questions, to which the soldier replied 

riefly, and even with ill-temper. The unknown 
followed him ; and, profiting by the light of alamp 
at the moment of passing it, he made a masonic 
sign. The soldier proved to him that they were 
brothers ; from signs they passed to touching 
with the hand, and they discover that they are in 
the rank of * Sonv .*. Pri... R +’ 

The stranger made the sign of distress, and the 
soldier answered that he was at the service of his 
brother. ‘ And,’ added the latter, ‘ you can pre- 
serve me from a great misfortune. Follow me.’ 
By the way, he informed his new friend that he 
was a father of a family, and employed by the 
Government as an inspector of wine; and he 
begged of the officer to pass for his elder brother, 
whom he was expecting to come from Rennes. 
The other readily consented, and fullowed to the 
Rue de Pontoise, behind the Place aux Veaux. 
They entered a house, and mounted to the second 
floor ; where the inspector said to a lady, ‘young, 
fresh, and pretty, ‘ Here, Estelle, is my elder bro- 
ther, whom I present to you.’ The lady received 
the Captain with the utmost cordiality and 
brought to him her three children, who had been 
playing in another room, and who now united 
with their mother in showing kindness to the new 

est. This touching reception, and the interest- 
ing sight of a happy family and a peaceful home, 
made a deep impression on the soldier; arid he 
delighted to take the beautiful children on his 
knees, and hear them call him their dear uncle, 
and let them lay their caressing hands on his mi- 
litary moustache. 

* It seems,’ said the lady, ‘ that our brother has 
left his trunk at the coach-office.” ‘ My trunk, 
did you say?’ exclaimed the Captain. ‘ He was 
80 impatient to see us,’ hastily interrupted the in- 
+e * that he ran here the moment he left the 

iligence. But he will find here whutever he 
can want. In the meantime, pray get ready our 
supper as soon as you ean, and let us have the 
best possible wine. My brother must be in great 
need of something to refresh him.’ The mother 
and the children left them: ‘ And now that we 
are alone,’ said the Captain, ‘ tell me the affliction 
which threatens you. You have a wife, who 
seems to be as good as she is handsome; your 
children are angels; your household. exhibits a 
respectable competence. What the devil can you 
want ?? ‘One must not always trust in appear- 
ances, and you will soon know in how much need 
] stand of your services.’ ‘Is it an affair of ho- 
nour? I will be your second, and stand by you 
tothe last. Is it some difficulty as to your office ? 
I can offer you nothing but to run about, and push 
in all directions. I have still a good pair of a 
They are all that remains to me.’ While they 
were thus conversing, the wife of the Inspector 
returned, and announced that supper was ready. 
The Captain ate, or rather devoured, two-thirds 
of a fowl, which he washed down with about a 
bottle of good wine. He gained new life, and 
felt himself at home. His happy host gave him- 
self up to a joy so open and lively, and his coun- 
tenance became so radiant, that the soldier fixed 
his eyes on him, and thought, ‘ A thousand shells ! 
who would fancy that this good fellow is menaced 
with severe misfortune ?’ 
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‘ Brother,’ said the Inspector, ‘ your last night’s 
sleep was probably not very comfortable ; and 
_ must be in want of rest ;’ and, so saying, he 
ed him into a small bed-chamber, remarkable for 
the neatness of its furniture and its extreme clean- 
ness. The veteran found there all the clothes he 
could need; and on the chimney-piece was a 
Jarge pipe filled with excellent tobacco, and 
covered by light troops, in the shape of Havannah 
cigars. ‘ It seems that your good lady thinks of 
every thing. You are ne f happy in having such 
a companion ; as for me, I am alone in the world. 
But will you now explain your situation; and, 
now that we cannot be interrupted, tell me what 
misfortune— ‘I will tell you all at the night- 
time. I can only assure you at present that I 
reckon on your aid, and congratulate myself 
more than ever on having met with you. Good 
night ! Above all, do not forget that you are with 
a brother; and behave as if you were at home.’ 
The next morning, the soldier, who had enjoyed a 
sweet and tranquil sleep, went to the room in 
which he had been received the night before, and 
found there the three pretty children who jumped 
into his arms, and talked to him with familiar 
fondness. They led him to their mother, whom 
he found engaged in preparing breakfast, and 
who treated him with the utmost kindness. The 
Inspector, however, was not to be seen; and he 
asked her what had become of her husband? ‘He 
went out very early,’ she replied, ‘and with an 
air of hurry and anxiety: I inquired in vain what 
was the matter.’ He is gone to fight, and with- 
out me!’ exclaimed the Captain, with his natural 
bluntness. ‘To fight!’ shrieked the lady, turn- 
ing pale, and tottering; ‘ can he then have for- 
gotten that he is father of three children ?’? And, 
so saying, she clasped them to her heaving bosom, 
and — upon their heads. But suddenly the 
eldest shouted, ‘ Here he is, here he is !’ and ran 
to embrace his father. The latter entered, heated 
and panting. ‘ Thank Heaven!’ cried the sol- 
dier ; ‘ he has wounded or perhaps killed his ad- 
perry” * Papa, papa! do not fight any more!’ 
said the children. ‘ Your life belongs to them,’ 
continued their mother; ‘ and you have no right 
to expose it.’ ‘ Fight! Expose the life which I 
have dedicated to your happiness,’ exclaimed in 
his turn the Inspector ; ‘ who can have told you 
such a tale?’ ‘Did you not say,’ answered the 
soldier, ‘ that you were threatened with a great 
misfortune, and that you reckoned on my as- 
sistance in — from it?? ‘ It was true, my 
brother; but I havé no longer any thing to 
fear.’. “ What evil,’ interrupted his wife, ‘ could 
trouble your happy lot?’ ‘The worst of all 
evils; my dear Estelle. But be calm. Yesterday 
evening, a man of honour, to whom I am bound 
by the most sacred ties, wished to destroy himself. 
I was led to his side by Heaven, which watches 
over the ‘brave, and sooner or later repairs for 
them the ingratitude of the world. I induced him 
to lean on me; by degrees, I appeased the tumult 
of his mind; and I brought him, without permit- 
ting him to suspect my design, beneath his 
brother’s roof. ‘ Ah! said Estelle, ‘now I 
ess the whole ; and I recognise the usual excel- 
nce of your nature.’ After some moments, the 
Captain faultered out, ‘ Yes, oh! yes, I feel that 
it is a crime to cut oneself off from such beings.’ 
“But why, then, my friend,’ continued Estelle, 
“Jeave me with so much mystery at sunrise this 
morning, and not stay to enjoy your own good 
work?’ ‘ It was only half-accomplished, dearest. 
You know as well as I the noble pride of the sol- 
dier ; you know that it increases amid misfortune. 
Our friend would not have staid with us for more 
than a féw days ; he would have feared to incon- 
venience a family possessing no more than a mo- 
derate competence. And how could I have been 
sure that he might not be misled anew by disap- 
one nee embittered by the indifference of the 
ppy ones of the earth, and desperate enough 
mn to endanger his own existence? This 
thought tormented me all night; and this morn- 
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ing I went to our Direetor General, who has 
long promised me an assistant in my laborious 
duties. I told him my story; I spoke to him of 
honourable wounds, which, like myself, he judged 
to be worthy of recompense; and I obtained for 
the Captain this order appointing him sub-in- 
spector, which secured to him an asylum, and a 
respectable subsistence, and will give me the hap- 
piness of sometimes shaking hands with a brave 
soldier, and a brother.’ ‘ Such are the fruits of 
free-masonry !’ exclaimed the new subd-inspector, 
and pressed the hands of his benefactor to his 
bosom. ‘ Come, my children, I will devote my 
leisure moments to playing with yon I will 
teach you the military exercise. You need no 
longer fear that you will be orphans ; henceforth 
you have two fathers. And you, my worthy, a 
excellent sister, call me your friend: your friend, 
your attached servant. You will never have one 
more respectful, more devoted. And, if I some- 
times kneel before you, and make a gesture of 
adoration, do not be angry. You are so like the 
flower, dear to the R .°. +, that I maybe pardoned 
for sometimes mistaking.’ 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


He.icoLanp.—General Von-der-Dicken, of the 
Hanoverian Artillery, has lately published ‘ A 
Philosophical, Historical, and Geographical In- 
quiry on the yen" of this island; and by this 
it appears, that Heligoland, Helgoland, or Heili- 
geland, that is, Holy Land, the circumference of 
which does not exceed 13,800 German feet, 
(13,270 feet English,) is the remains of a very 
considerable island, which is said to have been 
separated in former times by a very narrow strait 
from the terra firma of Denmark. It is on record 
that, in the year 1010, this isle contained two 
monasteries and nine parishes, but that, in 1300, 
these were reduced to two parishes only. The 
ocean continues its inroads upon this naked rock, 
from which it is constantly abstracting large 
masses; and there can be little doubt that posterity 
will, sooner or later, be called upon to record its 
ultimate disappearance. Its present population 
is confined to three hundred individuals of Fries- 
land descent, who speak the ancient Friesland as 
well as the low German tongues, inhabit three 
hundred and fifty houses, and consist almost ex- 
clusively of pilots and fishermen. They gain 
their livelihood by taking shell-fish and lobsters, 
of the former of which they annually export above 
two millions, and of the latter, fifty thousand, to 
London and Hamburg. Navigation and wreck- 
ing are supplementary to this occupation. 

General Von-der-Dicken’s work is rendered 
still more interesting by the comparative view 
afforded, on two maps, of its geographical cha- 
racter, in the eighth, thirteenth, seventeenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Ceuipacy or THE Romisu CLeRGy.—A con- 
siderable portion of the population of Prussia and 
Baden are Catholics; and neither of them have 
been slow to perceive how great would be the 
social and moral benefits which would arise from 
the razing of the dyke that severs the priesthood 
from community of ties, feelings, and interests 
with their fellow-creatures. It is to be feared, 
however, that the divide et impera of St. Peter’s 
successors is yet felt to be the corner-stone of 
their temporal and spiritual supremacy. Despite 
of the ferment existing on this subject among the 
Catholics of Germany, we reckon they will have 
to content themselves with swallowing the pill 
administered to certain brother malcontents by 
Cardinal Pallavicini, when Secretary to Pius the 
Sixth. ‘If the clergy be ever permitted to 
marry,’ said he, ‘ there will be an end to the 
Roman-papistical hierarchy; for the married 
clergy will be knit to the state by the tie of their 
wives and children, and will cease to be subjects 
of the Roman See. Policy, therefore, renders it 
imperative upon the Holy Father and the Sacred 








College to turn a deaf ear upon an of 
such a nature.’ If such be the polities the 


Court of Rome, it is quite clear what ought to be 
those of every Catholic and Protestant prince : 
and we shall be anxious to know, w on the 
occasion of which we are about to » the 
Grand Duke of Baden will have determined upon 
receiving a new class of subjects under the egis 
of a manly and enlightened policy. 

In one of the recent sittings of the Baden 
House of Representatives, Dr. Duttlinger, a petty 
counsellor, presented a petition to the Second 
Chamber, praying ‘that the Chamber would use 
its good offices with the Government, to the end 
that the injunction of celibacy imposed upon the 
Catholic ministry might be removed in a | 
manner within the Grand-duchy of Baden.’ is 
petition was signed by three-and-twenty persons, 
all of whom are known to be firmly attached to 
the Roman Catholic religion, and are connected, 
either as civilians or learned functionaries, with 
the university of Freiburg. Simultaneous peti- 
tions were also forwarded to the Grand-Duke, as 
well as the Archbishop Bernard. Six only of the 
deputies voted for the consideration of the ques- 
tion; the majority of the chamber pronouncing 
that it was not within its competency to entertain 
it! though it concerned a noxious excrescence, 
not a vital or acknowledged principle of Chris- 
tianity. 

Tue Prussian Universities.—We are ex- 
pecting a return of the number of students, who 
frequented the ‘Almas Matres Borussorum’ dur- 
ing the past year; and this is an additional mo- 
tive with us to publish the subsequent report of 
the year 1827 :—‘ Number of wins wren at Berlin, 
1700; Halle, 1100; Bonn, 1050; KOnigsberg, 
460; Griefswald, 150; Munster, 400; Breslau, 
1080 ; total number, 5,890. 

Frencu Tueatres.—A lady of rank, when 
soliciting M. Necker to grant her a pension of a 
thousand crowns, observed with much naiveté, 
‘ After all, Sir, a thousand crowns are but a mere 
trifle!’ ‘Madam,’ replied the upright minister, 
‘ they are equal to the whole produce of a village !’ 
Now, the Parisian theatres, in the year 1828, were 
assisted by the public Treasury to the extent of 
58,300/. sterling! a sum equal to the revenue de- 
rived from a few score villages, among which, it 
is probable, not a solitary ‘aye’ would have been 
found in support of the grant. The munificence 
with which most Continental Governments con- 
stitute themselves into patrons of the ‘sock and 
buskin,’ is, after all, the mere ‘ robbing of Peter 
to pay Paul,’ or, ‘the sacrifice of the many for 
the gain ofthe few.’ The subsequent detail ex- 
hibits a pretty summary comment on the blasting 
consequence of official dependence ; the most po- 
— and successful of the Thespian Temples at 

aris will seldom be found to be those where the 
First Lord of the French Treasury possesses a vo- 
tive tablet : 
Produce of the French Theatres, 1828. 





Government Grants. Produce. 
Th. de Madame — £28,670 
Olympic Circus —_ 25,034 
The Opera £35,416 22,748 
Comic Opera 6,250 22,225 
Varieties _ 20,451 
Theatre Francois , 8,330. 20,007 
Vaudeville _. ‘18,758 
Th. of Gaiety. TT teks ‘18,675 
Italian Theatre,. .,. 3,99] 18,112 
Novelties bey peta 16,156 
Porte St. Martin 
(shut 3 months) porcre / 
Ambigue (shut| __ «, sae 
5 months) | 9,684 
déon (shut. 2 aca 
months) 4,658 7,696 
£58,645 £243,250 


‘All our dramatic establishments are in diffi- 
culties,’ observes M. Dupin; ‘the dimunition of 
their receipts affords a proof, that the tax paid by 
public curiosity bears no proportion to thei¥ ex- 
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ense, and that the royal sheatres are gradually 
F off in the numbers of their frequenters.’ 
No inconsiderable portion of that expense arises 
from the premcelty with which free admissions 
are granted: these, indeed, have been estimated 
to amount to nearly one million in the course of 
the year: they fill the best and dearest seats, and 
it is alleged, that they occasion an annual loss to 
the thirteen greater theatres of 100,000/. and up- 
wards. Such is the quid pro quo, which is exact- 
ed as the price of public munificence! No won- 
der it should be deemed an auspicious circum- 
stance, that the Chamber of Deputies have re- 
duced the grant for the present year to 54,160/., 
though the theatrical pees of the first dra- 
matic metropolis in Christendom have yet abun- 
dant cause to feel that 

* An open foe may prove a curse : 
But a pretended friend is worse |’ 

Tne NETHERLANDS UniversitiEs.—A learned 
correspondent enabled us to give, in our 64th 
number, a detail of the grants which were anti- 
cipated in aid of these institutions for the present 
year. In arecent letter, however, he informs us, 
that the subsequent sums have been finally voted 
by the Netherlands’ Legislature ; viz. 


To Louvain (in it the 

Puilepurhiea Colleee) } 146,060flr. or £12,172 

To Liege 83,77 6,980 
Ghent 77,235 6,436 
Leyden 120,429 10,036 
Utrecht 72.576 6,048 
Groningen 74,933 6,245 
The A pom all 20,520 1,710 





Budget of the Universities 505,523fir. £49,672 





CLOUDS. 


Over the face of the eternal deep, 

Fair, restless wanderers, drinking up the light. 
Of sunbeams, at the breeze’s will ye sweep ; 

Or on a windless night, 

Building around the moon a hollow sphere, 
Which with her woven tapestries soft and clear, 
She , and, with delight 

There sits a queen in her own heavenly right, 
Like the wise worm that spinneth far and near 
Its amber palace bright— 


How can ye bear, sweet wanderers, to be driven, 
Resistless ever, through the sapphire sky, 
Although to canopy the cope of heaven 
Your tent be spread on high ? 
Had ye a motion of your own, and skill 
To sail along following your own free will, 
How gladly then would I, 
. Swelling your bright and playful company, 
Be wandering with you o’er the blue vault still,— 
A joy that ne'er could die. 


For there, upon a bright and vernal day, 

Cradled I might repose, o’er the young flowers 

Weeping fresh tears, or with the sunbeams play, 

Building the rainbow’s bowers ; 

Or, like a nautilus o’er the ocean-brine, 

A white and rose-edged bark, I then might swim 
the long summer hours, 

Till, with my freight of fertilizing showers, 

1 rose, and garlanded the summits dim 

Of rugged mountain towers. 


Or like a solid dome with battlement, 
Crenelle, and buttress furnished, I might rise, 
That stands a giant of the firmament, 
Watching throughout the skies : 
Or there a mountainous ridge of cliffs prolong 
By a tall city crowned, and castles strong, 

ost like what men devise 
On earth, and with the likeness charm their eyes 
Of their own works ; then shattered drive along, 
And mock their vain surmise. 


But thus like yon by other's will imprest, 
The unresisting sport of every gale, 

. O’er earth and sea, and mountain’s snowy crest, 
I would not choose to sail. 
Rather would I with tempest laden sweep 
Against the wind, convulsing all the deep 
With lightning and with hail. 
Though not in storms arrayed a threatener pale, 
Loving to climb the sky, but rocks to sleep 
Within a sunny vale. 





LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE 
AT THE WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION. 


Tue devotion, during the last few weeks, of the 
space in our columns usually destined for subjects 
connected with the fine arts, to the lectures on 
painting and sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
has prevented our noticing the concluding dis- 
course of the series of lessons on architecture 
delivered by Mr. Hosking, to the Members of the 
Western Literary Institution. The subject, how- 
ever,—the modern buildings of the metropolis,— 
is an interesting one; the lecture itself was ju- 
dicious ; the opinions pronounced appeared con- 
scientious, and independent ofjhope, fear, or undue 
bias of any kind, and it affords us, moreover, a 
good pretext for adding a few observations on 
architecture, to those already recorded on the 
companion arts. We shall seek no further apo- 
logy, therefore, for putting thus late into form, 
for the perusal of our readers, the notes taken a 
fortnight since, in the lecture-room in Leicester- 
square. 

In its bridges, London certainly stands pre- 
eminent over all cities of ancient or modern 
times. When, in the revolutions of ages, our 
own city shall be placed in the pages of history 
by the side of Persepolis, Athens, Carthage, 
Rome, and Jerusalem, and travellers from the 
Western Hemisphere shall come to trace the site 
of the capital whence once issued the mandates 
which were law under every zone, the massive 
arches of our bridges, some broken, some per- 
haps entire, will, of all its numerous construc- 
tions, alone remain to attest its present magnifi- 
cence. Mr. Hosking, therefore, certainly did not 
err on the side of nationality in saying, that in the 
number, magnitude, and merit, of its bridges, 
London is unequalled by any city in the world. 
He expressed his opinion, ‘ that the New London 
Bridge will be a grand and imposing structure ; 
the semi-elliptical arches form a very beautiful 
curve, and have a most graceful effect ; the gene- 
ral result, however, will Loon greatly on the cor- 
nice and parapet : should the former partake of the 
bold broad massive characterof the work generally, 
and the latter be simply pannelled and not pierced 
with mis-shapen balustrades, the bridge promises 
to be beautiful, at the same time that it will be 
grand and imposing. It may be regarded as a 
triumph of science and art combined. The central 
arch, said Mr. H., stands alone in the world, since 
its rise of forty feet is little more than a fourth 
of the span, which is 150 feet,—an effort of science 
never before attempted to be executed in stone.’ 
Without any desire to detract from the merit of 
the engineer, we cannot help remarking, that we 
think Mr. Hosking has here somewhat overrated 
the merit in point of science, which, if not con- 
fined to a due appreciation of the quality and 
virtue of the material employed in the building, 
and the degree of pressure it will bear, partakes 
more of that knowledge than of any peculiarity or 

rofoundness in the art of construction. From 
,ondon-bridge, Mr. Hosking proceeded to notice 
the other structures of the same class which adorn 
the metropolis, and to point out the respects in 
which they excelled or failed. In Waterloo- 
bridge, he objected very judiciously to the frit- 
tered effect produced by the coupled columns and 
broken entablature; a defect, however, still more 
glaring in Blackfriars-bridge, since, in the former 
case, the bridge being level, the columns may be 
all of an equal height, while in the latter they 
necessarily increase or decrease in dimension, as 
they are nearer to, or further from, the centre. 

From the bridges, Mr. Hosking proceeded to 
the modern churches of the capital. In noticing 
the new St. Pancras Church, he showed how 
easy it is for a building to be faulty in taste and 
effect, even while the parts of which it is com- 
posed in themselves approach perfection. The 
portico, it was observed, is too shallow,—a defect 
not to be excused because it existed in the pro- 
totype,—the circular projection of the chancel 





might be considered an elegant composition, but 
it was remarked, that the effect of the whole 
structure is seriously injured by the attachment 
of the buildings with caryatides at the flanks ; 
and which, though composed of beautiful parts, 
are themselves inelegant and defective, the base- 
ment being too lofty for the figures which stand 
on it; while the entablature is extremely heavy. 
In addition, it was objected, that no line in 
these wings ranges with any one in the princi 
body of the edifice. The steeple was treated as 
a heap of towers, which, taken separately, are 
not surpassed by any architectural work of the 
class in London, but which lose all their effect 
by their combination and collocation. The Ionic 
portico of the chapel in Regent-street, opposite 
the Argyle Rooms, was, of all the modern sacred 
edifices, that which received most applause from 
Mr. Hosking. This, he said, taken as a specimen 
of architecture, was quite a model, and only re- 
quired enrichment to be perfectly beautiful. 

Of the secular structures, the Bank of Eng- 
land was the first which came under notice at 
this lecture. ‘ Faults, it certainly has,’ said Mr. 
Hosking; ‘many things in it might have been 
better ; but it contains more architectural beau- 
ties than any other modern structure in Europe,’ 
meaning, in the expression modern, to include all 
the works of all the Italian architects in all parts 
of the world, with the exception only of our own 
Gothic temples. We will not analyse the opinion 
of our worthy lecturer. It is not often that Mr. 
Soane receives such unqualified applause from 
independent and disinterested criticism ; and we 
should be unwilling to throw in any alloy to the 
gratification he would derive, should it come to 
his knowledge that he had been so extolled, by 
examining how great a portion of the praise be- 
stowed on the Bank of England is to be ascribed 
to a certain spirit of nationality, more patriotic 
than philosophical, which was traceable through- 
out this whole course of lectures. We e in 
very many of the remarks made on the Bank of 
England, and especially on the Lothbury front ; 
and, indeed, in all Mr. Soane’s works, we perceive 
a grace and feeling in the details which have ever 
claimed our admiration, even when his whims 
and caprices have compelled us to condemn the 
ensemble of anedifice. Still, however, we would 
be just to the architects of other countries as well 
as to our own, and should not have to go far to 
name a building quite worthy of competing with 
Mr. Soane’s work in Threadneedle-street. Need 
we remind Mr. Hosking of the Bourse at Paris? 

The London University, it was observed, is 
at the same time one of the chastest and noblest 
structures of the metropolis. Its grand decastyle 
portico will be of unparalleled magnificence, 
though, perhaps, too large for the elegant cupola 
behind, too much of which will, in the front view, 
be intercepted by the oo | pediment. One fault, 
however, was pronounced to be glaring ; namely, 
the poverty of the crowning cornice. To the lat- 
ter part of the criticism, we make not the slightest 
objection ; but, we confess, that our observations 
on the London University, as far as its present 
state permits the forming an opinion, would not 
take the order, or lead to the conclusions drawn 
by Mr. Hosking. We should ask Mr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Hosking, if che University be an appendage 
to the portico, or the portico an accessory to the 
University? We should call on Mr. Wilkins to 
show cause why a decastyle portico should be ap- 
proved under any circumstances ; we should pray to 
have it pointed out, how the cupola, letit be ever so 
elegant, rising so immediately over the apex of the 
pediment, can form a judicious composition. We 
might ask some more questions—we might im- 
plore Mr. Wilkins to conceal, at least, the de- 
formity of his arriére parts, since his ingenuity 
was not clever enough to endow them with grace 


rand beauty ; but we reserve ourselves for a more 


fitting occasion, and hasten to conclude with a 
report of Mr. Hosking’s opinion of a few lexs pre- 
tending edifices. 
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Of the club-houses, that of the University was 
preferred to all the others, as the most classical 
and t. The United Service Club-house, on 
the site of Carlton Palace, contrasts strongly, 
remarked. Mr. Hosking, with the ‘ University :’ 
externally, it presents no merits to countervail 
its. absolute insipidity and total want of archi- 
tectural beauty. We are not sure that we can 
concur with our lecturer in this condemnation 
of the United Service Club-house. Certainly we 
are no admirers of Mr. Nash’s gingerbread plas- 
terings : we agree with Mr. Hosking in detecting 
the meagre little cornice of the upper order; 
which, too poor even for the order it surmounts, 
is truly contemptible when viewed as the cornice 
of. the whole building: still less do we excuse 
the ignorance or the wantonness of the architect 
in placing plain columns above a fluted order ; 
yet, we cannot deny it, there is a certain non 
sappicmo che in the front of this edifice, not 
altogether displeasing or devoid of picturesque 
effect. Mr. Hosking instanced the Oriental Club- 
house in Hanover-square, as an improvement 
on Crockford’s. We should- have expressed a 
contrary opinion. With all its sins, there is a 
boldness and breadth about Crockford’s which 
commands respect, while, in our eyes, the effect of 
the Oriental Club Houseis cramped, crowded, and, 
with all its ornament,mean. From the club houses, 
Mr. Hosking descended to the private houses ; 
and thence, through new squares and streets, 
to humble, yet searcely humble, shop-fronts. For 
ourselves, we abominate architectural shop-fronts, 
more especially if an order be prostituted in its de- 
coration, as much as we deprecate the profana- 
tion of the Peestum Doric, in ornamenting a china 
closet. The only shop-front, we know at all 
to be approved is that—we forget its exact situa- 
tion—in which the entrance to a sepulchre adorned 
with death’s head and bones, and other emblems 
of the prison-house of the grim destroyer, sculp- 
tured to the life, (?) forms the fugade of a gin- 
shop. 

The best praise we can further give to Mr. 
Hosking’s course of lectures is by stating the 
fact, that it was attended with constancy, and 
listened to with attention, and we doubt not with 
improvement, by an audience which could not 
have consisted of less than three hundred per- 
sons. We have here given a very imperfect sketch 
of its contents. 





THE DRAMA. 


. King's Theatre. 

Our office as reporters to this theatre is not yet 
quite a sinecure, though it threatens speedily to be- 
coine.one. Last week we recorded the singular fact 
of a new opera having been performed by a corps of 
silent voices; this week it is our painful duty to an- 
nounce, that the only performer who had hitherto 
escaped the ma/aria of the Haymarket—and almost the 
only one who it was very important should escape it, 
has recently fallen under the same calamity as her 
brethren and sisters. ‘ La Dona del Lago,’ was per- 
formed on Saturday, and Madame Pisaroni was indis- 
) - Que deviendra! the King’s Theatre. This 
misfortune, in the case of Madame Pisaroni, is very 
considerable, seeing that from circumstances which 
have been sufficiently dwelt on in the newspa- 
pers, her merely walking through the part of Mal- 
colm Greme, does not inspire the interest which 
it. might do if the ambulatrix were Sontag, Ma- 
dame Malabran or Ronzi de Begnis. The only 
compensation for this distressing accident was, the 
appearance of Mademoiselle Blasis in the part of 

lena. ‘The applause which this debutante received 
was probably. owing rather to the unfortunate predica- 
mnent of the other singers than to her intrinsic excel- 
lence. She is, nevertheless, a highly respectable singer, 
and ought .permanently to rank in public estimation 
much *higher than Monticelli, or any of the recent 
feniale novelties, except Pisaroni. Her voice is a 
moderate soprano; and, if the natural powers of her 
voice were worthy of her style, she might assume even 
a high rank as a singer. At all events, she is a great 
acquisition to M. Laporte, in the present melancholy 
state of his establishment. 





Covent Garden—Saturday. 

* The Maid of Judah’, an opera of Rossini’s at one 
of our English theatres, is a novelty which deserves a 
much more lengthened notice than we have time this 
week to devote to it. We shall merely, therefore, con- 
gratulate our readers on the re-appearance of Miss 
Paton, though with powers slightly impaired by the 
long indisposition of which we grieve to say that the 
traces are too visible in her cheeks and her form. We 
have often before spoken of this admirable English 
vocalist ; but, as the Managers have lately had the good 
taste to give her music worthy of her talents, by con- 
fining her to operas of Weber and Rossini, we shall 
not consider that we have done her full justice till we 
have entered into a very detailed examination of her 
style of singing. ‘The Maid of Judah’ was exceed- 
ingly well received, whether owing to the magnificence 
of the decorations, and the melo-dramatic interest of 
the piece, or to the charms of the music, we shall have 
an opportunity of considering hereafter. 

Monday. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Mr. PEMBERTON made his second appearance last 
night, at this theatre, in the character of Shylock. His 
first, our readers will remember, was in that of Vir- 
ginins. What astep! from the fictitious Roman to the 
real Jew—from Goldsmith’s history to human nature 
—from Mr. Knowles to William Shakspeare! And 
yet so strange are the notions of acting, which prevail 
in the present day—so strangely are our performers 
classified, not according to their powers of representing 
some great conception, or entering into the mind of 
some great author, but by an imaginary division into 
tragic, comic, melo-dramafic and pantomimic, that the 
transformation excites no surprise inavy quarter. Did 
not Mr. Pemberton throw aside the military vest and 
don him in a turban ? And what else is needed to eonvert 
the destroyer of the Decemviri into the father of 
Jessica ? 

We expressed a favourable opinion of Mr. Pember- 
ton’s first effort, and this opinion we feel no wish to 
retract. Measuring him by the ordinary standard of 
theatrical excellence,—and it would be unfair to try 
him by any other,—we think he may be pronounced 
decidedly meritorious. That he was not 

‘ The very Jew 
That Shakspeare drew,’ 

was obvious enough ; but, so far from requiring this of 
any, even the greatest, of modern actors, we should 
think them unwise if they made the attempt. The 
utmost that it is possible for them to do, if they wish 
to succeed in their profession, is to translate the feel- 
ings and actions of Shakspeare into language that 
will be intelligible to the pit and gallery. Ifthe transla- 
tion is tolerably faithful, and too much is not sacrificed 
to making it spirited, we are more thancontent. On 
the whole, we think this praise was due to Mr. Pem- 
berton. He is over anxious not to appear an imi- 
tator of Kean, perhaps from a little consciousness that 
he is inclined to be one, and this wish has occa- 
sionally induced him to substitute for that dry, hard, 
even passion which Kean adopts in this part, and by 
adopting which he has made it is chef-d'@uvre a more 
violent and outbreaking passion that is very unsuit- 
able to the part. He has no business to drop on 
his knees in the last act under the weight of his afflic- 
tions. Shylock is very sick, but it is the sickness of 
a rage and despair which would have sustained not 
crippled him, Though half his goods are confiscate 
when he leaves the justice-room, he is not about to 
turn pauper, nor Christian either, unless in hope 
of accomplishing a more deep and subtle vengeance. 
He will have more ducats yet, and perhaps a pound of 
Nazarene flesh, ripe, fresh, and bleeding. Jessica is 
his only loss, that is utterly and absolutely irre- 
parable. 

The other actors, with the exception of Mr. Farley, 
whose Gratiano is vulgar and exacrable, all did their 
duty well. Miss Jarman’s Portia is certainly her most 
successful effort; she looks sen me 3 solemn and 
conceited in her judicial deportment as the young doc- 
tor, and carried off the joke in the last scene with great 
spirit. As Miss Goward acts every part which she un- 
dertakes in the best possible manner, we were not sur- 
prised to find that she was the most delightful, wicked 
little Nerissa on the stage. 


MONSIEUR PERLET. 


Engish Opera House. 

We are happy to inform our readers that this dis- 
tinguished performer is again among us, and has ap- 
peared at the Lyceum, There are particular characters 
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of M. Perlet’s which English performers could repre- 
sent as well, or perhaps better. We will give up 
Keeley, Liston, and Kemble in favour of noone.” But 
Ye is enue A no English, ots we ak, no French 
actor, who can personate such a range of parts as 

which Perlet is completely master of. "Ton qd 
severest style of high comedy, to the broadest farce, he 
reigns paramount, The Tartuffe and Scapin are, alike, 
but forms in which Perlet lives and moves. And there 
probably never was any one who could exhibit the most 
demure and almost austere personages of comedy 
with any thing like the same force, and: seem- 
ingly unconscious humour. The emphatic magni- 
loquent heroes and lovers of French tragedy, 
he never attempts and probably would not succeed in : 
he would show them as they are, and then even the 
audience at the Theatre Francais must burst out laugh- 
ing. But even there be wonld represent admirably, if 
he were allowed to personate them in the style in which 
Whiskerandos is acted among us ; and this is the only 
style in which, consistently with truth and nature, 
they ever ought to be played. Whatever is true in the 
French drama, he reproduces with inimitable talent. 
And we are persuaded, though it is by no means a ne- 
cessary consequence, that there is no male character 
whatever in Shakspeare, whom he would not be able 
to embody better than almost any one living. In saying 








this, we assure our readers we are quite serious, and 


are convinced, more especially, that M. Perlet, were 
he sufficiently master of our pronunciation, could act 
both Hamlet and Falstaff better than any English 
actor. We shall take an early opportunity of re- 
turning to this subject. 





POPULAR LITERATURE. 


‘ Ut in vité, sic in studiis, pulcherrimum et humanissimum 
existimo, severitatem comitatemque miscere, ne illa in tristi- 
tiam, heec in petulantiam, procedat.’— Plinii Epistela, 

I 


* Collecting toys 
As children gathering pebbles on the shore.’ 
Milton’s Paradise Regained. 
1.—PoericaL. 

Meretricious Poetry.— What is generally called 
is like a woman decked with ites Tudtene 
and tinsel chains ; and is much fitter to excite laughter 
than engage our love.—Pascal’s Pensées. 

2.—SENTIMENTAL. 

Separation.—Separation, the more dreadful it ap- 
pears, seems less probable; it becomes, like death, a 
fear, which is more spoken of than believed, a future 
event, which seems impossible even at the very mo- 
ment we know it is inevitable. Love alone can give 
an idea of eternity; it confounds every notion of 
time ; we think we have not always loved.— Wieland. 

True Valour—Is hee that comes neare death vali- 
ant? Why, then, hang trophies over the gallowes ; the 
cause‘ must in all things tell whose child the effect is. 
Hee that fights with fury, is not valiant, but hee that 
lends justice force. Cato dyed in as fit a time to make 
his death looke nobly, as could bee, and at the fittest 
course of natural reason ; it will..seem reason 
not to outlive’ his countryes liberty ; but had it not 
beene more compassionately done of him to have ac- 
companied his country in misery? Had it not beene 
more wisely done, to have reprived hope, and to have 
watched time, when, happily, by opportanity, he might 
have ransomed his ¢ountry? I ecntungiont his valour, 
no more then hee that winkes.at the blow of death,— 
the one binding his eyes because hee would not see 
death, the other seeking death because hee would not 
feele misery. Cato is not held by mee as a patterne 
of fortitude, he helped not his country by his death : 
if to dare dye, you think so excellent, the women 
among the Romanes could doe it as well as hee ; be- 
cause it is prohibited, wee like it, because, contrary to 
our selfe-louing minds,.we admire it; and in that 
“wy fs it not against dininitics I should allow of 
it; for comes nearest vertue that S against 
the bias of his affections.—Sir William Coopeatee 

3.—PICTURESQUE...| .,, 

Scene in the Blue Mountains.—The passage of the 
Potowmac, through the Blue Mountains, is perbaps one 
of the most stupendous scenes in nature. Yon stand on 
avery high point of land 5 on your right comes np the 
Shenandoah, having along the. foot of the 
mountains an hundred miles'to seek a vent... On,the 
left approaches the: Potowmac.in quest of 4, passage 
also. At the moment of their junction, they rysh 
together against the mountain, rend it asunder, and 
ee ee The first glance of this scene 

urriés our senses into. the’ opinion that this earth had 
been erected in process of time; that the mountains 
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were forméd first; that the rivers began to flow after- 
wards; that, in this place cularly, they have been 
dammed up by the blue Sats f mountains, and have 
formed an ocean which filled the whole valley ; thus 
continuing to rise, they have at length broken over 
this spot, and have torn down this mountain from its 
— to its base. The piles of rock on each hand, 
but particularly on the Shenandoah, exhibit the evi- 
dent marks of this disrupture and avulsion from their 
beds by the most powerful agents of nature, and cor- 
roborate the impression which such monuments of 
war hetween the rivers and mountains (that must have 
shaken the earth to its centre) had created. ‘The 
broken and rugged faces of the mountains on each side 
ofthe river, the tremendous rocks which are left with 
one end fixed to the precipice, and the other jutting out 
and seemingly ready to fall for want of support ; the 
bed of the river for several miles below, obstructed 
and filled with the ooze and stones carried from this 
mound ; in short, every thing on which you can cast 
—_ val Si evidently demonstrates a disrupture and 
the mountains, and that before this happened, 
what is now a fruitful vale was formerly a great 
lake, which —_ possibly have here formed a mighty 
cascade, or had an outlet to the ocean by the Susque- 
hanna, 7 chy the blue ridge seems to terminate.— 
Jefferson's Virginia. 
4.—RoManTIc. 
The Chasm River. 

That deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if the earth in fast, thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst, 

anee fragments vaulted like reboundiu hail, 

pet | fea beneath the thrasher’s flail : 
dancing rocks at once and ever 

It fiung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meand’ring with a mazy motion 

h wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns, measureless to man, 

And sunk in tumult to a lifeless ocean. 

Coleridge. 
' 5.— ASTROLOGICAL. 

Indictment against Lilly—The Jurors of the Lord 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, &c., upon their oaths do present, that 
Willi.m Lilly, late of the Parish of St. Clement’s Danes, 
in the county of Middlesex, gent., not having the fear 
of God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced 
by the instigation of the Devil, the 10th of July, in the 
year of our Lord, 1654, at the parish aforesaid, wick- 
edly, unlawfully, : and deceitfully did take upon him, the 
said William Lilly, by enchantment, charm, andsorcery, 
to tell and declare to one Anne East, the wife of Alex 
ander East, where ten waistcoats, of the value of five 

unds of the goods and chattels of the said Alexander 
East, then lately before lost and stolen from the said 
Alexander East, should be found and become, and two 
shillings and sixpence in monies numbered, of the 
monies of the said Alexander. East from the said Anne 
East, then and there unlawfully and deccitfully, ~~ 
the said William Lilly, did take, receive, and had, to 
tell and declare to hér, the said Anne, where the said 
goods, so lost and stolen as aforesaid, ‘should be found 
and become: and also, that he, the said William Lilly, 
on the said 10th of July, in the year of our Lord 1654, 
and divers other days and times, as well before as 
afterwards, at the said parish aforesaid, in the county 
aforesaid, unlawfully and deceitfully did take upon 
him, the ‘said William Lilly, by inchantment, charm, 
and sorcery, to tell and declare to divers other persons, 
to the said jutoys yet unknown, where divers goods, 
chattels, and thin of the said persons yet unknown, 
there lately before lost and stolen from the said persons 
yet unknown, shduld be found and become ; and divers 
sums of monies of the wait persons yet unknown, then 
and there unlawfally and | deceitfully, he, the said Wil- 
liam Lilly did take, receive, and had, to tell and de- 
“elave to the said persons yet unknown, ‘where the goods, 
‘ghaittels, and , solost and stolen, as aforesaid, 
‘whould be found and become, in contempt of the laws of 
°England, to the great damage and deceit of the said 
‘Alexander and Anne, and of the said other persons yet 
‘wuriknown, to the evil and pernicious example of all 
others in the like case offending, against the form of the 
statute in this case made and provided, and against the 
public peace, &c. Signed, Anne East, Emma Spencer, 
Jane Gold, Katherine Roberts, Susannah Hulinge.— 
Miscell, Curiosa, 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Just published, an Essay on Man ; or, the Mortal Body and 
the Immortal Soul Exemplified ; wherein are developed the 
Incontrovertible Principles of Christianity. By G. Wirgman. 
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Nights and mornings fair. 
Highest temperature at noon, 45°. 

Astr ical Observati 
The Moon and Venus in conj. on Tuesday, at 3h. a.m. 
The Moon in Perigeum on Wednesday. 
Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 28° 52’ in Aquar. 
Jupiter’ 8 ditto ditto 14° 23’ in Sagitt. 
Saturn’s ditto =~ 27° 48’ in Cancer. 
Sun’s ditto 17° 42’ in Pisces. 
Léngth of day on Sunday, 11 Hx ‘20 min. Increased, 3 h. 36 m. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/ 29” plus. Logarithmic 

num. of distance, 9. 99712. 
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ABLE AND CHEAP BO , 
ARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, TIISTORY, 
and REGISTER, 341 vols. 8vo., neat in calf, 35/. 

BIPONT CLASSICS, 104 vols. 8vo., calf, extra, marble 
leaves, &c. &c., 311. 108. 

The ‘STAFFORD and BRITISH GALLERIES, 5 vols. imperial 
folio, proofs on India paper, elegantly bound in red morocco, 
gilt leaves, 52/. 10s. 

CICERO’S WORKS, in English, 4 vols. royal 8vo., 12, 11s. 6d. 

Sir W. SCOTT’S NOVELS, &c., complete to ‘ Woodstock,’ 
42 vols., new, 102, 10s. 

SHAW’S ZOOLOGY, Large and Small Paper. 
complete” a at half price. 
LATHAM’S HISTORY of BIRDS, 11 vols. 4to., 
plates, 141. ids 

1v0 HOGARTH’S ORIGINAL PLATES, Mounted in a Port- 
folio, 122. 12s. 

SPORTING ANECDOTES, 8vo. 

BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES, 4 vols. 8vo., new, 18s. 
published at 2/. 4s. 

ANNALS of SPORTING, 78 Numbers, forming 13 vols. 8vo., 
above 150 Plates, 4/. 14s. 6d.; published at 9/. 15s. The same, 
neatly half-bound, 5/. 1 5s. Gd. 

ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, with the Supplement, 26 
vols. 4to., in sheets, 21/. 

The above on Sale at G. and A.GREENLAND’S, 38, Poultry. 

*4* Books Bought, or taken in Exchange. 
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ay COFFEE MART, 18, wtonyn eer 00 9 Ci 
BRANCH, 15, Rathbone-place, Oxford w oT? 
Nico and Co., in compliance with wanerene 
solicitations from families of distinction in the western 
districts of London, have a Branch Establishment at 
15, Rathbone- place, for the sale of superior flavoured Coffees 
of the finest qualities; roasted on the ises every 
bp at the —_ low scale of ane has 
8 an extensive share of public patronage and sup- 
port to the Original Warehouse, established by the West 

India Planters and Merchants, at 18, Fenchurch-street. 
* The Coffee I procure from Nicol and Co., possesses more of 
o real pungency and aromatic flavour of this valuable exotic 
in perfection, than I from experimental trial have got else- 

where.’—Vide Dr. Thornton’s Botanical Lecture. 


Tos EXHIBITION of Mr. CAREW’S 
CLASSICAL GROUPS.—Adonis attacked by the Boar— 
Arethusa, a Nymph of Diana, and Venus, reconciling Vulcan 
—executed in marble for Lord E ont—is now to the 
public, from ten till five, at the King’s Mews, -CTOss. 
—Admittance, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 


In one ‘thick volume 8vo., 


REFLECTIONS on the PRESENT STATE 
of ener INDIA, Dedicated to Woolryche, Whit- 
more, Esq., M.P. 

‘We strongly recommend this excellent Work, as one of 
the best that has been published on India for a very long 
period.’—Oriental Herald. 

London : Harst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d., 
ARDING and LEPARD’S CATALOGU E 
of VALUABLE BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN, FOR 
MDCCCXXIX. This Catalogue contains a most excellent 
Selection of all Books, 7 all Languages, and nt ever scum 
ment of Literature ; a Choice Collection of M and 
some remarkable oe ene of Early Printing and Block 
Books, the whole in very fine condition, bound by Cuargiss 
Lewis and others, with the price affixed; to be had at No. 4, 
Pall Mall East. 
Of whom may be had the new edition of 

DIBDIN’S INTRODUCTION to the KNOWLEDGE of the 
RAKE “ VALUABLE EDITION of the CLASSICS. 2 vols. 
8vo. 2, 2s 

The same edition beautifully printed on imperial 8vo., to 
range with the Lord Spencer’s Catalogue. 2 vols. 61. ds. 

DIBDIN’S LIBRARY COMPANION, or the YOUNG MAN'S 
GUIDE, and OLD MAN’S COMFORT, in the CHOICE of A 
LIBRARY. Second edition. One thick volume. 8vo. 11, 7s. 
Beautifully printed on a fine royal paper. 2vols. 5/, 5s. 


YMNS AND SONNETS, Written by the 
late REGINALD HEBER, Bishop of Calcutta, and set 
to music by the Rev. W. H. Havercat, A. M.—Profits to 
Hindoo Female Schools. s. d@, 
* From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ (second edition) 2 6 
* Thou art gone to the Grave’ . 
Translation from the Greek of Synesius—' Grant 
me, released from Matter’s Chain’ 
The Farewell—‘ When Eyes are beaming’ 
The Lily and the Rose—‘ By cool Siloam’s shady Rill 
‘If thou wert by my side, my Love’ . ; 
Three Hymns :—‘ Life nor Death shall us dissever’— 
* Lord ! whose Love, in Power excelling’—‘ There 
was joy in Heaven’ 2 
Vesper Hymn :—‘ God, that madest Earth and Heaven’ > 
« O green was the Corn as I rode on my way’ 
Published by Paine and Hopxrns, 69, Cornhill, eum 


OVELS and TALES of the AUTHOR of 
WAVERLEY.—A few Copies of this Work may still be 
had at the reduced price of 5/. 159. 6d. (published at 81. 15s.) 
in extra boards. Complete in 25 vols. 18mo., beautifully 
printed, and embellished with 50 plates and vignettes, en- 
graved by Charles Heath, from designs by Leslie, Cooper, 
Howard, Stothard, &c. Contents :—Wavyerley—Guy Manner- 
ing—Antiquary—Rob Roy—Tales of My Landlord, ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Series—I vanhoe— The Monastery—The Abbot—Kenil. 
worth—Pirate—Fortunes of Nigel—Peveril of the Peak, and 
Quentin Durward. 

A few ies of the HISTORICAL ROMANCES, and 
NOVELS and ROMANCES, may be had separately,| to com- 
plete sets of the first twelve volumes, 

London : Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard: and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


This Day is published, pace ey Shillings and Sixpence, 
o. VI. of the 


OREIGN FQUA RTERLY REVIEW.— 

Contents :—I. Arts and Manafactures in France,—TII. 
Humboldt’s Political and Statistical Accoint of Cuba.—IIl. 
Meyer on the Judicia) Institutions of the Principal Countries 
of Europe.—lV. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poland.—V. Derode’s 
new Theory of Harmony.—V{. Memoirs of Vidocq.—VII. Rau- 
mer’s History of the Hohenstauffens.—V111, Louis Buonapaerte’s 
Answer to Sir W. Scott’s History of Napoleon,—!IX. meg 
and Literature of Friesland.—X. Duke Bernard’s Travels 
North America.—XI. Wine Trade of France.——Carrica. 
Sxetcurs.—French Works.—XI1. Cousin, Cours de Philosophie 
—XHI. Musée de Peinture et de Sculpture-—XIV. Histoire de 
l’Ecole Polytechnique.—XV. Biographie Universelle Ancienne 
et Moderne.—X V1. Baugset, Memoires Anecdotiques, Tom III. 
et IV.—XVII. Almanachs Frangais pour 1829 —I/alian Works. 
XVIII. Gamba Serie di Testi—XIX. La Fadanzata Ligure.— 
German Works. XX.—Bottiche’s uate der Carthager, 
nach Quellen.—XX1. Fallmerayer’s Geschicte des Kaysterthums 
yont Trapezunt.—XXII. German Wmetionee for 1829.—— 
Eighty-two Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia and Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and concerving Oriental e.—A 
List of Four hundred and sixty-nine of the ‘New 
Works published on the Continent, from September to Decem- 


ber, 1828. 
No. VII. will appear in March, 
Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel jun, and Richter, 
Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho-square. 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE SPANISH AND ITALIAN 
REFUGEES. 





In royal 8vo., price 3s., 
S rane a T ragedy, in Five Acts. By the 
Translator of Moliére’s ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.’ 
jis translation of ‘ Sylla,’ by lem, is as literal as itisa 
spirited performance.’—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street: 


ARRICK IN THE GREEN-ROOM, a fine 
Engraving, by Win.ttam Warn, 24 inches by 19, from 
the al Cabinet Picture of the same = by Hogarth ; 
with a phical and Critical Analysis, by GrorcE 
Dayisz, will be published in a few days by ‘the Proprietor, 
J. W. Sow te, No. 22, Fleet street; and may then be had 
of all the Printsellers. 


Just published, in two vols. pe wee iM. 16s., the second 


HE MEMOIRS OF "GENERAL MILLER, 
greatly augmented, and meg wad the additional 
Portraits of San Martin, O’Higgins, and 
A Spanish edition will be published on 4 re 16th of March. 
A French edition is in the press. 
__ Printed for r Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


ATIONAL REPOS ITORY, CHARING- 
CROSS.—A Short STATEMENT of the NATURE and 
OBJECTS of this INSTITUTION ; with some Remarks on the 
Present State of the Internal Trade and Manufactures of the 
Kingdom, is in the press, and will be ale cia in a few days. 
To be had at the Booksellers. Dedicated b; ission to the 
Hon, G, Agar Ellis, M.P., F.R.S., &c., Ch aan of oo Base 
of ‘Management. 
In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo., 10s. 6d. bds. 
ISTORY of RUSSIA, and of PETER T HE 
GREAT. By Genera Count Patrie pe Seour. 
Printing for Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 
30, Soho-square, London. 
Of whom may be had, the French edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., 
price 8s.—Also, lately published, the sixth edition, in 2 vols., 
8vo., price 16s., or in 2 vols., demy 8vo., price one guinea, 
of COUNT SEGUR’S "HISTORY "of NAPOLEON’S 
EXPEDITION to RUSSIA in 1812. 


This day is published, price 2/. 10s. in cloth boards, illustrated 
Poe 100 Engravings of c , Tare, and interesting sub- 
PONDINIANA ; or, Anecdotes, Tracts, and 
thé Streets, Buildings, and Personages 
ey the Sra London in all ages. By E. W. 
— Esq. —— like St. Foix's on Paris, will prove 
to the literary w: amusing and instructing in the Eng- 
lish Janguage as St. “vols is in the French language ; and it 
may be added, that its contents are not compiled from other 
books, but chiefly from original documents in the British 
Museum, the Guildhall Library, &c., &c. 
pp va whens) Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 
Church- y be had, just published, 

THE yeekaTivE C CHEMIST. Price 31s. 6d. By SAMURL 
¥. Gray, Esq., Author of ‘The Supplement to the London 
Pharmacopeia,’ &c. 

FRENCH od nag a a 
This day is pub’ ty-first editi 


NEW and yEASY M METHOD ¢ of LEARNI ING 

the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By Joun Perrin. Carefully revised by C. 
Gros. 

Printed for Harding and Lepard ; Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green; Baldwin and Cradock ; T. Boosey and 
Sons; Hurst, Chance, and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Dulan 
and Co.; Harris and Son; Simpkin and Marshall; Souter ; 
Baker and Fletcher ; and Poole and Edwards ; of whom may 
be had, the new edition of 

. MAVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Accents 
and Quantity marked, By Dr. Carsy. Price 2s. Gd. 


MAYVOR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Accents and 
Quantity marked. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d., a new and ' ed im- 
proved edition, being the thirteenth, of 

R. MAV OR’S ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, 

with Explanatory Notes, and useful Additions to assist 

the Jearner. This edition has been most carefully revised, and 
the Accents and Quantity marked. By Dr. Carry. 

The sale of twelve very large editions, within a few years, 
is the best evidence of the value and estimation in which the 
notes of Dr. Mavor are held; and the patronage so liberally 
given, has induced the proprietors to spare no expense in ren- 
dering this edition in every way worthy of their support. 

London : printed for Harding and Lepard ; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Whittaker ; 
Treacher and Arnott; J. Richardson; T. Boosey and Sons; 
Simpkin and Marshall ; J. Duncan; Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. ; E. Williams ; Harvey and Darton ; Poole and Edwards ; 
Baker and Fletcher ; Hurst, Chance, ‘and Co.; Cowie and 

.; Sustance and Stretch ; J. Collingwood ; and Cc. and J. 
wington.—Of whom may be had, 
*“PERRIN’S FRENCH SPELLING, the twenty-first edition. 
Edited by C. Gros. Price 2s. 


OWLAND’S KALYDOR, the most infallible 
specific for protecting the skin and complexion from 
e cold winds or damp atmosphere, and warranted innoxious, 
Its soothing meliorative properties immediately allays the 
smarting irritability of the skin, reduces the most violent in- 
flammation, heals harsh and rough skin, and resists all dis- 
orders which disorganize the beauty of the female countenance, 
and, as increasing the fairness and transparency of the skin, 
exceeds all competition. It affords soothing relief to ladies 
nursing their offspring. To gentlemen after shaving, it allays 
tie irritating and smarting pain, and renders the skin smooth 
and pleasant. Price 4s. dd. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Caution.—To prevent imposition, the name and address of 
prietors is engraved on the Government stamp, affixed 
a cork of each genuine bottle, ‘A. Rowland and Son, 
20, Hatton-garden.’ Sold by the most respectable perfumers 
and medicine venders. 
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~~ -_ PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 
ADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
HE VACANCY which has taken place in the 
Direction of your Affairs, by the resignation of Sir 
George Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., affords me an opportu- 
nity of again addressing you. 

I beg to return my grateful acknowledgments for the very 
flattering reception I have hitherto met with, and to acquaint 
you, that it is my intention to offer myself for the honour of 
your Suffrages on an early occasion. 

I shall have the honour of paying my personal respects to 
you as soon as possible. In the meantime I earnestly request 
the continued exertions of my friends for the accomplishment 
of the important —— I have in view. 

I have to be, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
JOHN FORBES. 
No, 15, Harley-street, March 4, 1829. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF EAST INDIA STOCK. 

Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN, 

N consequence of the resignation of Sir George 

Abercrombie Robinson, Bart., and in pursuance of my 
Address to you of the 26th July, 1827, I beg leave to offer my- 
self as a CANDIDATE for the VACANT SEAT in the EAST 
INDIA DIRECTION. 

Considering the very powerful with which I was 
honoured at the last Ballot, and g now assured of the 
additional suffrages of many Proprietors of great influence, I 
feel warranted in entertaining the most confident expectation 
of success. 

Grateful for the kindness I have already experienced, and 
soliciting a continuance of your support, I _—_ to assure you, 
that when through your favour I am placed in the honourable 
situation to which I aspire, it shall be my study to perform the 
duties of it faithfully and independently, 

I have the honour to be, very respectfully, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, your most obedient Servant, 

WILLIAM YOUNG. 

24, Upper Wimpole-street, March 4, 1829. 

N.B. Sir William Young’s Committee meet daily, at the 
London Tavern. where communications will be gratefully 
received. 

At a Meeting of the friends of Lieut.-Col. Sir William Young, 
Bart., held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, March 4, 
the fo lowing Noblemen and Geutlemen, Proprietors of East 
India k, pledged themselves to promote to the utmost of 
their pawn ee | his election to the vacant seat in the Direction, 

ed by the resignation of Sir George Abercrombie 
Robinson, Bart. 
Jas. Alexander, Esq.,A. Grant, Esq. 

MP. Isaac Gompertz, Esq.G. 
Jas. Alley, Esq. E. Goodhart, Esq. 
dg. —_ an , Al-Henry Grace, = Emanuel. 

lerman, George Grote, . 
J. P. Atkins, Esq. 
eh T. Baring, Bart., 


8. G. Brett, Esq. hards, Esq. 
Robert Brown, Esq. A. Hammond, Esq. J. ‘G. ge es 





H. €m~ Esq. 
en 


John Blades, Esq. Lieut.-Col. A. Hogg N. M. ild, 
$. Breweh. Esq. B. Hutchinson, Esq. Esq. 
ohn Brown, Esq. W. Heygate, Esq.,Jacob Richards, Esq. 
Daniel Beale, Esq. Alderman F. Richardson, Esq. 
Earl of Caledon Jas. Halford, Esq. T. Sheppard, Esq. 
5 Geosk, Ben, M. P. W. Hammond, a Sutton, Esq. 
F. Creswell, Esq. F. P. Secretan, 


Esq., 
A. Chapman, Esq. James. Hill, Esq. Esa. 
B. Cohen, Esq. D. D. Inglis, Esq. John Stewart, Esq., 
D. Carruthers, Esq. Henry Inson, Esq. M.P. 
John Carstairs, Esq. J. H. Israel, Esq. Lieut.-Col. A. Spens 
Sir Christopher Cole,Charles Jones, Esq. George Scholey, Esq. 
.C.B., M. P. William Kay, Esq. Alderman 
W.C. Drysdale, Esq. John King, Esq. A. Smith, Esq., M. P. 
R. Dent, Esq. M. P. Lucas, Esq.,G. R. Smith, Esq. 
R. Durant, Esq. Alderman C. 8. Onley, Esq. 
John Darby, Esq. John Liddle, Esq. J. Shepherd, Esq. 
Viscount Exmouth W. H. Leith, Esq. C. G. Thornton, Esq. 
J. Elpbinston, Esq. James Lambert, Esq.C. H. Turner, Esq. 
Licut.-Col. Alex, FairE. Mackintosh, Esq. R. Twining, Esq. 
Sir one Forbes, — Morgan, "Esq. W. H. Trant, Esq., 
M.P. V. Maskman, Esq. M.P. 

sir < Charles Hower, William Mellish, Esq. S.W. Ward, 

» Alderman J. Morceron, Esq. J. Wells, Esq. ’P. 
E. Fletcher, Esq. J. Malcolmson, Esq.T. W ilkinson, Esq. 
Major T. Fawssett J. Murdoch, Esq. J. Woolmore, Esq. 
Joseph Foskett, Esq.M. Montefiore, Esq. J.S.Winstanley,Esq. 
George Forbes, Esq. John Mixon, Esq. James Wood, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Edward G. B. Nixon, Esq. R. Williams, Esq., 

W. Forman J. Olive, Esq. P. 

I. L. Goldsmith, Esq.H. W. Prescott, Esq. 


The Committe of Lieut.-Colonel Sir William Young, Bart., 
beg leave to draw the attention of the Proprietors to the strong 
gpounds upon which he solicits their suffrages upon the pre- 
sent vacancy in the East India Direction. 

They consist in a long course of military service, perform 
in the Honourable Company’s Army in India, both in the Field 
and in Garrison ,; and which, in repeated instances, have ob- 
tained for him the marked ion of the disti g 
officers under whose command he acted. 

Sir William Young entered the army as a Cadet of Infantry 
in the year 1788, and on his arrival at Bombay, joined the Eu- 
ropean Regiment, which served under Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, G. C. B. before Seringapatam in 1792.—He was then 
appointed to the Grenadier Battalion, one of the most dis- 
tinguished corps on the establishment, commanded by Co- 
lone) Gore, and was employed in the reduction of the Dutch 
settlements in Malabar; also at the capture of Columbo and 
its Dependencies in 1795 ; and throughout the Cingaleze War, 
in which he commanded four companies of grenadiers ; at the 
expiration of which service, he received the thanks of General 
De Meuron, and the Honourable Frederick North, Governor 
of Ceylon. 

* In 1707, bre was attached’to the Staff of Colonel Bow, then 
in charge of the disturbed districts in Malabar, during an ar- 
duous and destructive service of two years, when he was com- 
pelled, by ill health, to return to England,—and again went 
out in 1802, at the commencement of the war with Scindeah 
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and Holkar, when he was appointed to the gaged, Joring 

the Honourable Governor. Duncan ; and en; uring a 
arduous contest in the Deccan, in s Saectine eed d forwarding 
supplies for the army, under the commend of the Duke of 
be ns age for which service His Grace was pleased to ex- 
press his high satisfaction ;—at this period he was also ho- 
noured with the approbation of the Governor in Council,—of 
General Nicolls, the Commander in Chief at Bombay,—and o 
Sir Barry Close, Bart., the Political Resident at Poonah. 

Ina later period of his service, ne had. she meer’ of svaurt- 


ing and organising a most efficient plan far, 
Native army, which was ad by the be ware sy nr 
acted upon with extensive and important results. 


In 1805, he was honoured with the favourable Tecémmenda- 
tion of the Military Board, in a letter to the Government of 
Bombay, forwarded to the Honourable Court of Directors, by 
which their attention was drawn to ‘the copys tees ac- 
knowledged services performed by bim, during a period which 
demanded all possibile energy in the promotion of the 
interest ;*—and on which the Honourable Court were 
to express their entire approbation, in a dispatch to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay : on the Staff of which Establishment he re- 
mained, until he finally quitted India. 

On these recorded nds, establishing 
loag, able, and fai services, the Committee pledge them- 

‘es, collectively ont agen to support Ljeutenant- 
Colonal Sir William id mest strongly recommend 
him to the Stourehie on notic of the Proprietors, at the yA 
proaching ballot, on the 20th instant. 

JOHN WARD, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

N.B.—The Election will take place on Friday the 20th in- 
stant, when the attendance of Sir William Young’s friends i is 
carnestly requested at the ballot. 


T a MEETING of PROPRIETORS of EAST 
INDIA STOCK, held at the City of London Tavern, on 





Friday, the 8th of March 1829,— 
Col. W. Chas. Alston Patrick Heatly Edm. Chatles Mac- 
Alex, Annand Col. Hull Da 
Richard Brook J.H George Munro 
R. Campbell Bazett Henry Heath John Ilerman Meri- 
Joseph Batho John Hornby vale 
Gen. Thos. Bowser Col, Harriott J. Miller, 
W. Burnie Thomson Hankey Jas. Nisbett 
John Barnes Arch. Elijah Impey Thos. Oakes  ~ 
Walter Buchanan John Innes Thos..Poynder, jun. 
R. H. Bradshaw Sir Hartford Jenen ie Pagan 
Col. Broughton Bart. 
W. Crawford W. Key Rev. Joseph Y Parson 
Ww. lin F.C. Ladbroke Col! W. Ranken 
David Colvin — Locke Abraham W. Robarts, 
Sir W. Curtis, Bart. Capt. John Locke M.P. 
John W.Commerill Sir Peter Laurie Henry Rowles 
Quintin Dick, M.P. J. Laurie hn Swindell 
David Edwards Lewis Loyd CoLSutheriand 
JamesFarquhar,M.P.George Lyall Henry Stainton 
Sir T. H. Farquhar,Andrew Macklew Henry mn 
Bart. Jas. Mackillop Sir J. s , 
Wm. Fox Stew. Majoribanks, Ro Scott: 4 
John Fullarton M.P. Andrew Trevor 
ve. Gillman Edw. Wheeler Mills Edward Tomkies 
A. Gordon David Majorlbanks James Taylor 
Robt. Melville Grind-Rowland Mitchell Thomas ~~ 
lay Andrew Amadee Mel-Sir Geo. Wi A 
Wm. Gelston ville MP. 
Geo. Car Glyn John Melville Ang Deny ches. 
ABRAHAM WILDAY ROBARTS, . M. P., g called 
to the Chair, it was proposed by ea yd, Esq. ; seconded 
by Stewart Majoribanks, Esq., M. os -, andresalyed 4 


That, in the administration of the affairs of British [ 
is essentially requisite that there should be found am 
Members of the Executive Body of the East India Givens 4 
due proportion of individuals qualified raat in the 
several departments of the public service in’ India, for 
cient discharge of that high and important office. » 

Proposed by Richard Campbell Bazett, Est. ; seconded by 
James Farquhar, Esq. M.P., and resolved unanimously, That 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson, Esq. M.P., during a- residehecof 17 
years in Bengal, when he filled ee the situations of 
Standing Counsel aud Advocate-General ovhave recorded 
‘der the Supreme Government of India tho io” have 
their satisfaction and approval of the rfianheér’ 
official duties were fulfilled hasfounded Sore a Just aie 

and support of the Constituent Body of the 
East India Company. 

Proposed by Archibald Elijah Impey, Esq. ; seconded by Col. 
Ranken, and Resolved unanimously, That the pursuits and 
duties connected with his profession during his long residence 
in India, have afforded him the means of being acquainted 
with the laws and institutions under which justice we adminis- 
tered, as well as with the habits, manners, and customs of the 
various classes and descriptions of its inhabitants. That the 
same pursuits have necessarily led him to an, intimate know- 
ledge of the general affairs of our Eastern possessions, and of 
the system of policy which unites them to the Mother Meena 


try; and that these researches and 
his general talents, most eminently fit rere hares 4 
this Meeting, to become a Director of the East India Company. 
Proposed by Sir George Warrender, Bart, M.P. ; seconded 
by Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, Bart., and Resolved unani- 
mously, That, with these impressions of Mr. Fergusson’s qua- 
lifications and epee eeene this ae recommends him with 
confidence to the support of the Proprietors at large, and 
pledges itself, individually and collectively, to use its best ex- 
ertions to ensure his election. re eee 


ARTS, Chairman, 
The Chairman having quited the Chair, and Sir Thomas 
Harvie Farquhar, Bart. being called thereto : 

It was proposed by Sir Jens Shaw, Bart.; seconded by 
James Mackiilop, Esq., and Resolved unanimously, That the 
cordial Thanks of this Meeting be given to'A. W. 

Esq., for his very courteous and able conduct in the Chair, 

City of London Tavern, March 6. 
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